Duke  legislates  foster 
care  policy 

“A  victory  for  the  forces  of  evil ” 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  A  provision  tacked  on  to  the 
state  budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1989  requires 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  (DSS)  to 
comply  with  the  anti-gay  Massachusetts 
foster  care  policy  or  risk  losing  its  funding. 
Gov.  Michael  Dukakis  signed  the  budget  in¬ 
to  law  in  mid-July,  thereby  approving  the 
language  added  to  the  budget  by  Rep.  Marie 
Parente  (D-Milford)  during  House  debate. 
According  to  Parente,  the  provision  was 
swiftly  approved  in  the  House  earlier  this 
summer  by  other  legislators  who  she  said 
considered  it  “non-controversial.” 

“This  is  just  one  more  blatant  level  of 
discrimination  against  lesbians  and  gay 
men,”  said  Cathy  Hoffman  of  the  Gay  and 
Lesbian  Defense  Committee  (GLDC),  a 
group  which  first  mobilized  in  1985  to  pro¬ 
test  the  foster  care  policy.  “This  further  in¬ 
stitutionalizes  an  unjust  policy.” 

Ed  Cook,  executive  director  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Political 
Alliance  (GBL/GPA)  told  the  Boston 
Herald  he  was  shocked  by  news  of  the 
budget  provision.  “I  had  no  idea,”  Cook 
said.  “I  question  what  our  friends  in  the 
legislature  were  doing  when  this  went 
through.” 

According  to  Kevin  Cathcart,  executive 
director  of  Gay  and  Lesbian  Advocates  and 
Defenders  (GLAD),  the  clause  was  likely 
slipped  past  legislators  during  the  frenzy  to 
pass  the  budget.  “1  think  this  was  snuck 
through,”  he  said.  “People  may  have  voted 
without  being  clear  on  all  the  provisions  in 
the  budget.” 

Rep.  Mark  Roosevelt  (D-Boston)  said  he 
does  not  remember  voting  on  the  clause  dur¬ 
ing  House  proceedings.  “Sometimes  if 
there’s  a  voice  vote,”  he  explained,  “issues 
are  rushed  through  without  being  brought 
to  our  attention.  Unfortunately,  this  one  got 
through.”  Roosevelt,  who  is  the  chief 
House  sponsor  of  the  lesbian/gay  rights  bill, 
called  the  budget  provision  a  “terrible 
precedent.” 

A  similar  clause  was  introduced  into  last 
year’s  budget,  but  Dukakis  killed  that 
language  with  a  line-item  veto.  Political 
pundits  speculate  that  he  may  have  approv¬ 
ed  the  provision  this  year  to  strengthen  the 
foster  care  policy  in  case  a  future  Mass, 
governor  attempts  to  overturn  it.  Lt.  Gov. 
Evelyn  Murphy,  who  would  take  over  the 
governorship  this  fall  if  Dukakis  wins  the 
U.S.  presidency,  has  indicated  opposition  to 
the  foster  care  policy.  But  according  to  DSS 
spokesperson  Joseph  Landolfi,  it  is  unclear 
whether  the  new  budget  provision  will  make 
the  foster  care  policy  more  difficult  to 
dismantle.  He  told  GCN  the  legal  ramifica¬ 
tions  will  “require  some  study.” 

Cathcart  also  said  he  hadn’t  yet  determin¬ 
ed  the  full  impact  of  the  new  provision, 
which  was  revealed  on  July  28  with  a  splashy 
lead  story  in  the  Boston  Herald.  “All  hell  is 
breaking  loose,”  Cathcart  stated.  “But  my 
sense  is  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  a  new 
governor  to  change  the  foster  care  policy  at 
least  until  the  fiscal  year  expires  or  the 
courts  make  a  decision.  But  we  [GLAD]  will 
challenge  the  budget  amendment  just  as  we 
continue  to  challenge  the  policy.”  Cathcart 
explained  that  a  lawsuit  challenging  the 
foster  care  policy  is  still  pending  in  Suffolk 


Superior  Court. 

Throughout  his  presidential  campaign, 
Dukakis  has  been  dogged  by  critics  of  the 
foster  care  policy,  which  virtually  prohibits 
lesbians  and  gay  men  from  foster  parenting. 
MASS  ACT  OUT  and  GLDC  member 
Marla  Erlien  expressed  anger  about  the 
budget  provision.  She  said  felt  Dukakis’  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  clause  indicated  his  contempt 
for  lesbians  and  gay  men.  “[Dukakis]  is  say¬ 
ing  he  can  throw  this  constituency  away,” 
Erlien  said. 

The  amended  budget  states  that  the  DSS 
could  lose  $8.3  million  in  state  funds  ear¬ 
marked  for  staff  salaries  and  administrative 
expenses  if  the  agency  strays  from  the  ex¬ 
isting  foster  care  regulations.  The 
controversy-laden  policy,  which  was  pushed 
through  three  years  ago  by  the  Dukakis  ad¬ 
ministration,  gives  preference  in  placing 
foster  children  to  immediate  family, 
relatives,  heterosexual  married  couples  and 
those  with  parenting  experience.  According 
to  Landolfi,  no  foster  children  have  been 
placed  with  gay  men  or  lesbians  since  the 
policy  was  instituted.  He  told  GCN  that  the 
policy  has  had  the  effect  of  excluding  gay 
people  from  foster  parenting. 

“However,”  Landolfi  said,  “the  new 
budget  provision  does  not  affect  how  we  do 
business.  We’ve  already  been  enforcing  the 
foster  care  guidelines.  The  new  language 
merely  reiterates  the  state’s  existing  policy.” 

GLDC’s  Hoffman,  while  expressing  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  new  budget  clause,  also  said 
she  felt  it  would  have  no  practical  effects. 
“We’ve  already  gotten  the  homophobic 
message  from  the  state,”  she  explained. 
“The  DSS  will  continue  to  comply  with  the 
policy.” 

But  according  to  Parente,  the  new  provi¬ 
sion  adds  the  force  of  law  to  existing  regula¬ 
tions.  “I  wanted  to  make  sure  the  policy 
holds  up,”  Parente  told  GCN,  “so  1  gave  it 
the  strength  of  law.  I’ll  continue  to  work 
year  after  year  to  uphold  the  policy.  I’m  not 
arguing  homosexuality.  I’m  arguing 
children  —  it’s  a  children’s  issue.  I  know 
homosexuals.  They’re  very  warm  and  caring 
and  loving.  But  being  a  foster  child  of  gay 
parents  is  just  too  much  for  a  child  to  take. 

“How  could  you  people  wish  this  on  a 
child?”  continued  Parente,  who  said  she 
herself  had  faced  difficulties  as  a  foster 
child.  “Why  would  you  let  a  little  child  go 
out  on  the  playground  and  face  this  kind  of 
ridicule?” 

Parente  denied  that  she  had  secretly  push¬ 
ed  through  the  new  budget  language.  She 
stated,  “It  was  ‘in  the  bucket,’  as  we  say.  It 
was  accepted  without  debate  through  stan¬ 
dard  procedures.” 

Cathcart  called  the  budget  provision  a 
“victory  for  the  forces  of  evil.”  He  said, 
“This  new  development  proves  the  point  we 
have  been  making  for  three  years  — *  the 
Massachusetts  foster  care  policy  sets  into 
play  a  ripple  effect  that  perpetuates 
homophobia.” 

As  GCN  goes  to  press,  activists  from 
GLDC  and  MASS  ACT  OUT  are  organiz¬ 
ing  to  protest  the  anti-lesbian/gay  provision 
in  the  state  budget.  For  further  information, 
call  the  GLDC/MASS  ACT  OUT  hotline  at 
(617)661-7737.  □ 


FDA  Commissioner 
confronted  at  conference 


AIDS  activists  unleash  anger  at  FDA ’s  sluggishness  at 
approving  new  drugs,  while  Young  announces  relaxed 
regulations  for  importing  treatments  from  abroad 


By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTDN  —  Confronted  by  a  ballroom 
full  of  angry  PWAs  and  their  supporters, 
Frank  Young,  Commissioner  of  the  U.S. 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  (FDA),  an¬ 
nounced  on  July  23  that  his  agency  would 
now  allow  the  importation  of  unapproved 
drugs  from  abroad.  This  new  policy,  which 
applies  only  to  small  quantities  of  drugs  in¬ 
tended  for  personal  use,  also  permits  ship¬ 
ment  of  experimental  AIDS  treatments 
through  the  mail.  Though  an  underground 
market  of  imported  AIDS  treatments  — 
notably  ribavirin  and  isoprinosine  from 
Mexico,  and  dextran  sulfate  from  Japan  — 
has  long  existed  in  the  U.S.,  Young’s  pro¬ 
nouncement  formalizes  federal  government 
approval  of  these  practices  for  the  first  time. 

The  300-strong  crowd  of  protesters,  who 
heard  Young’s  speech  at  the  annual  Interna¬ 


tional  Lesbian  and  Gay  Health  Conference 
and  AIDS  Forum,  remained  largely  skep¬ 
tical  of  the  new  policy.  Long  critical  of  the 
federal  government’s  slow  progress  in 
testing  and  approving  AIDS  treatments, 
some  AIDS  activists  said  they  suspected 
Young  of  attempting  to  appease  the  growing 
furor  of  PWAs,  PWARCs  and  their  ad¬ 
vocates,  who  have  been  increasingly 
politicized  by  ACT  UP  and  other  protest 
groups. 

According  to  Martin  Delaney,  co-director 
of  Project  Inform,  a  San  Francisco  group 
that  distributes  information  about 
treatments  for  AIDS,  ARC  and  HIV- 
infection,  it  is  not  yet  clear  if  the  FDA  policy 
“is  something  real  big  or  a  small  tidbit 
thrown  to  us.”  Delaney  said  he  thought 
Continued  on  page  15 


Demonstrators  “die  in”  during  FDA  Commissioner  Frank  Young's  (R)  speech 
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AIDS  service  organizations,  gay  health 
groups  and  interested  individuals  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  the  group  will  compile  a 
directory  of  available  support  services  (pen¬ 
pals,  counseling,  AIDS/health  education, 
medical  care,  etc.)  for  prisoners.  The  group 
will  also  work  with  existing  organizations  to 
cultivate  an  awareness  that  people  in  prison 
in  their  area  are  part  of  their  constituency, 
both  while  inside  and  after  they  are  releas¬ 
ed. 

Anyone  interested  in  receiving  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire,  even  if  only  to  take  the  time  to  list 
the  resources  in  your  area  (state,  city,  etc.), 
please  write  to:  GCN  Prisoner  Project,  62 
Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA  021 16. 

□  Mike  Riegle 


from  the  State’s  attorney  general’s  office 
before  implementing  the  policy.  He  argues 
that  the  law  prohibiting  sex  in  jails  and 
prisons  was  meant  to  protect  inmates 
against  sexual  assault.  “As  it  stands  now,’ 
he  says,  “the  very  laws  meant  to  protect  in¬ 
mates  are  preventing  them  from  receiving 
lifesaving  AIDS  materials....  AIDS  is  a 
medical  problem  —  it  must  be  fought 
medically  and  with  all  of  the  resources  at  our 
disposal.” 

Currently,  the  New  York  City  and  Ver¬ 
mont  state  prison  systems  are  the  only  ones 
in  the  country  that  distribute  condoms  to  in¬ 
mates  for  use  during  sex  between  inmates. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 


Quote  of  the  week 

“Not  only  does  this  amendment  single 
out  gay  people  for  institutional  discrimina¬ 
tion,  it  intrudes  on  the  rights  of  the  people 
of  Washington  to  make  their  own  expansive 
civil  rights  laws.  Of  course  we  should  not  be 
terribly  surprised  by  this  since  senators  have 
a  hard  time  accepting  the  fact  that  minority 
people  are  capable  of  making  decisions  af¬ 
fecting  their  own  communities  and  lives.” 


Pat  Norman 


—  Black  lesbian  activist  Pat  Nor¬ 
man,  speaking  out  in  San  Francisco  against 
a  July  12  vote  in  the  (J.S.  Senate  to  limit  the 
District  of  Columbia’s  human  rights  or¬ 
dinance  protecting  gay  people  from 
discrimination.  The  Senate  voted  58-33  to 
amend  the  District’s  appropriations  bill  to 
exempt  religious  institutions  from  the  anti- 
discrimination  ordinance. 

The  vote  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  recent 
resolution  of  the  suit  brought  by  lesbian  and 
gay  student  groups  against  Georgetown 
University,  which  is  located  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  The  university  entered  into  a  consent 
agreement  with  the  student  groups  after  a 
federal  court  judge  found  the  school  had 
violated  the  D.C.  human  rights 
ordinance.  □ 

Vermont  hets  seek 
“Pride”  of  their  own 

MONTPELIER,  Vt.  —  An  allegedly 
humorous  request  that  Gov.  Madeleine 
Kunin  proclaim  Nov.  8,  Election  Day, 
“Straight  Pride  Day”  did  not  strike  the 
governor  and  her  staff  as  especially  funny. 

According  to  the  Manchester  Union 
Leader,  Kunin ’s  press  representative  Louis 
Berney  described  the  request  as  a  “mean- 
spirited  joke.”  Berney  said,  “As  a  straight 
person,  I  certainly  don’t  feel  my  rights  have 
been  in  any  way  diminished  because  of  the 
gay  rights  movement,  and  1  don’t  think 
anyone  should  feel  that  way.” 

The  request  was  made  by  John  Burger, 
who  is  program  chairman  of  the  Vermont 
Republican  Assembly,  an  independent 
right-wing  lobbying  group.  “If  gays  can  feel 
proud  that  they’re  gays,  why  can’t  straights 
feel  proud  that  they’re  straight?”  he  asked. 
“It’s  a  political  statement,”  he  added.  “1 
feel  that  the  straights  are  a  majority  and  are 
being  neglected  by  the  governor,  and  I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  seeing  what  the  governor  does 
about  it.” 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Prisoner 
Health/AIDS 
support  network 
forming 

BOSTON  —  A  project  is  being  developed 
to  determine  the  resources  currently 
available  to  incarcerated  people  regarding 
AIDS  and  health  issues  generally.  The  pro¬ 
ject’s  initial  meeting  was  held  at  the  Second 
International  Lesbian  and  Gay  Health  Con¬ 
ference  and  AIDS  Forum,  and  included 
representatives  from  the  Whitman-Walker 
Clinic  (Washington,  D.C.),  Gay  Communi¬ 
ty  News  (Boston),  AIDS  Action  (Phila¬ 
delphia),  American  Friends  Service  Com¬ 
mittee  (San  Francisco)  and  the  National 
Lawyers  Guild  AIDS  Network  (San  Fran¬ 
cisco). 

A  questionnaire  will  be  distributed  to 


Lottery  winner 
faces  AIDS-phobia 

LOS  ANGELES  —  When  Johnny 
Gearhart  went  to  cash  his  winning  lottery 
tickets  at  an  ARCO  AM/PM  Mini-Market, 
the  owner  refused  to  honor  the  tickets, 
ejected  Gearhart  from  the  store,  and  accus¬ 
ed  him  of  having  AIDS  because  he  suspected 
him  of  being  gay. 

One  of  the  owners,  Mr.  Kemkemian, 
refused  to  pay  Gearhart’s  winnings  because 
the  tickets  allegedly  were  not  marked  with 
the  store’s  stamp.  Gearhart  said  that  when 
he  asked  if  other  tickets  were  stamped, 
Kemkemian  answered,  “None  of  your 
business,  faggot,  whether  they  are  stamped 
or  not.  Just  get  out  of  the  store.  I  don’t  want 
to  talk  with  you  because  I  don’t  want  to 
catch  AIDS.” 

A  lawsuit  has  been  filed  against  the  chain 
and  the  franchise  owners.  Gearhart’s  at¬ 
torney,  Lee  Walker,  noted,  “This  is  the  sort 
of  gross  injustice  that  civil  rights  laws  were 
designed  to  prohibit  —  Kemkemian  does 
not  understand  that  if  he  wants  to  profit 
from  the  public,  he  must  comply  with  the 
public’s  ban  on  bigotry  as  well.” 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Pitching  to  the  drug 
companies 

MONTREAL  —  “Crass 
commercialism”  is  what  Howard  Wolinsky, 
the  medical  writer  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
Times,  calls  the  efforts  by  the  organizers  of 
the  Fifth  International  Conference  on  AIDS 
to  enlist  drug  companies’  financial  support 
for  the  conference.  The  first  four  interna¬ 
tional  conferences  have  relied  heavily  on 
government  subsidies,  which  next  year’s 
organizers  are  trying  to  avoid.  The  Fourth 
International  Conference  was  recently  held 
in  Stockholm. 

For  $10,000  a  day,  for  example,  a  com¬ 
pany  can  get  its  name  on  paper  napkins  that 
will  be  handed  out  with  refreshments.  For 
$50,000  the  corporate  logo  will  be  printed 
on  name  badges.  And  for  $200,000  or  more, 
a  company  will  get  its  logo  on  the  stage,  VIP 
seating,  and  selection  of  a  speaker  at  a  ma¬ 
jor  session. 

The  conference  promotion  materials  tell 
drug  companies  that  they  can  receive  global 
exposure  “for  the  cost  of  a  small  advertising 
campaign  while  being  perceived  as  suppor¬ 
ting  a  vital  cause.” 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

Condoms  for 
prisoners 

PHILADELPHIA  and  SAN  FRAN¬ 
CISCO  —  These  two  cities  are  considering 
policies  that  would  allow  jail  officials  to 
distribute  condoms  to  prisoners,  according 
to  The  Criminal  Justice  Newsletter. 

In  Philadelphia,  health  department  of¬ 
ficials  recently  told  the  Prison  Board  that  in¬ 
mates  are  constructing  makeshift  condoms 
out  of  trash  can  liners,  bread  wrappers  and 
other  plastic  bags.  The  health  department 
argued  that  the  Prison  Board  should 
recognize  inmates  are  making  “a  desperate 
attempt  to  protect  their  health”  and  allow 
the  distribution  of  condoms.  In  May,  the 
Philadelphia  City  Council  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  measure  calling  on  the  Prison 
Board  to  implement  a  policy  of  condom 
distribution. 

In  San  Francisco,  Sheriff  Michael  Hen¬ 
nessey  has  proposed  a  program  to  distribute 
condoms,  but  is  waiting  for  a  legal  opinion 


NY  PWARC  files 
confidentiality  suit 

NEW  YORK  —  A  person  with  AIDS- 
related  complex  (PWARC)  has  filed  a  com¬ 
plaint  alleging  his  confidentiality  was 
violated  by  the  New  York  City  Human 
Rights  Commission  and  the  city  Health  and 
Hospitals  Corporation,  according  to  the 
New  York  Times.  The  man,  identified  in  the 
case  as  John  Doe,  filed  a  job-discrimination 
case  against  his  employer  involving  a  non- 
AIDS-related  disability.  In  the  course  of  the 
case,  he  confided  his  ARC  diagnosis  to  a 
Human  Rights  Commission  official.  In  an 
effort  to  expedite  the  case,  the  Commission 
official  revealed  the  ARC  diagnosis  to 
hospital  agency  officials.  Suddenly,  rumors 
of  his  having  AIDS  began  circulating  at  four 
hospital  agency  offices  causing  him  stress. 
Doe  is  seeking  monetary  damages  and  the 
adoption  of  stricter  confidentiality  practices 
by  the  hospital  agency. 

□  Paul-David  Wadler 

Update  on  HIV 
transmission  laws 

NEW  YORK  —  Ten  states  now  have  laws 
that  make  it  criminal  for  people  who  know 
they  are  infected  with  HIV  to  keep  that  in¬ 
formation  from  their  sex  partners.  Thirteen 
states  allow  HIV  antibody  testing  of  people 
convicted  of  crimes  —  such  as  rape  —  that 
could  result  in  HIV  transmission.  Increas¬ 
ingly,  judges  are  allowed  to  use  information 
about  test  results  in  sentencing  and  to  in¬ 
clude  the  results  in  criminal  records,  accor¬ 
ding  to  The  Criminal  Justice  Newsletter. 

Georgia’s  law  is  fairly  typical.  The  felony 
statute  allows  for  a  sentence  of  up  to  ten 
years  for  “reckless  conduct”  that  could 
“spread  AIDS.”  Reckless  conduct  involves 
concealing  the  fact  that  one  is  infected  with 
HIV  and  engaging  in  actions  that  might  ex¬ 
pose  others  to  the  virus  —  including  vaginal 
or  anal  intercourse,  prostitution,  sharing 
hypodermic  needles,  and  donating  or  selling 
blood  or  body  parts. 

Judges  in  Georgia  may  order  HIV  testing 
of  all  defendants  who  are  found  guilty  of 
crimes  that  could  transmit  HIV  —  rape, 
child  molestation,  prostitution,  IV  drug  use, 
or  “sodomy”  —  and  use  this  information  in 
sentencing.  They  are  also  required  to  for¬ 
ward  the  results  to  any  correctional  facility 
in  which  the  defendant  is  incarcerated  and 
report  them  to  the  Department  of  Human 
Resources,  which  is  to  notify  and  counsel 
crime  victims. 

In  states  that  do  not  have  laws  similar  to 
Georgia’s,  prosecutors  have  usually  been 
unable  to  convict  people  for  exposing  others 
to  HIV.  Most  of  the  more  than  50  criminal 
prosecutions  in  this  country  related  to  HIV 
transmission  have  failed  because  pro¬ 
secutors  failed  to  prove  an  intent  to  commit 
a  crime  or  that  the  defendant’s  conduct  — 
usually  biting  or  spitting  —  could  transmit 
AIDS. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 


Info  on  women 

AMSTERDAM  —  The  International  In¬ 
formation  Centre  and  Archives  for  the 
Women’s  Movement  is  a  new  information 
network  which  combines  the  resources  of 
three  previous  organizations  into  a  unique 
collection  of  over  40,000  books,  300  non- 
Dutch  periodicals,  reviews  from  450  Dutch 
periodicals,  and  other  archival  materials. 
These  materials  are  available  to  scholars  and 
policy  makers  who  seek  historical  and  cur¬ 
rent  information  about  women  and  the 
feminist  movement. 
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To  contact  the  Centre,  write:  nr.  10, 
Keizersgracht,  1015  CN  Amsterdam, 
Netherlands. 

□  Lori  Kenschaft 

TV/TS  group 
reaches  out 

WALTHAM,  Mass.  —  After  years  of  low 
profile  work,  the  International  Foundation 
for  Gender  Education  (IFGE)  is  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  its  visibility.  Now  operating  out  of 
new  headquarters  near  Boston,  this  non¬ 
profit  educational  and  support  organization 
offers  a  balanced  program  of  services  to 
people  with  gender-related  issues  in  their 
lives. 

IFGE  coordinates  services  with  over  150 
Crossdressing/Transsexual  organizations 
world-wide,  and  sponsors  an  annual  inter¬ 
national  convention.  IFGE  also  publishes 
the  TV/TS  Tapestry  Journal  and  reprints 
books  on  transsexualism  and  the  crossdress¬ 
ing  phenomenon.  Other  programs  include  a 
hotline  for  gender-related  issues  and  an  in¬ 
ternational  network  of  public  speakers. 

For  further  information,  call  IFGE  at 
(617)  894-8340  or  (617)  899-2212,  or  write  to 
IFGE,  6  Cushing  Street,  Waltham,  MA 
02154. 

□  Elizabeth  Pincus 

Dentist  fined  for 
AIDS  discrimination 

NEW  YORK  —  A  New  York  judge 
upheld  a  $15,000  fine  against  a  dentist  ac¬ 
cused  of  discriminating  against  PWAs. 
Earlier  the  New  York  City  Human  Rights 
Commission  found  Laurence  Barton  had 
discriminated  against  John  Wolf,  another 
dentist  who  rented  space  from  him.  Barton 
had  directed  Wolf  to  refrain  from  treating 
PWAs  because  Barton  feared  “losing 
business  and  workers  if  too  many  AIDS  pa¬ 
tients  came  to  the  office.”  Judge  Helen 
Freedman  said,  in  upholding  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  finding,  “Dr.  Barton  did  not  want 
AIDS  patients  treated  in  his  office  except  in 
emergency  situations  and  on  rare  occasions. 
Customer  preference  can  never  be  the  basis 
for  discrimination.”  Wolf,  who  has  since 
moved  his  practice,  was  awarded  $15,000 
for  mental  anguish. 

□  Paul-David  Wadler 

Federal  handicapped 
anti-discrimination 
law  applied  to  man 
who  tested  HIV 
antibody  positive 

LOS  ANGELES  —  A  federal  district 
court  ruled  on  July  7  that  a  man  discharged 
from  an  inpatient  alcohol  treatment  pro¬ 
gram  because  he  tested  positive  for  HIV  an¬ 
tibodies  is  covered  by  federal  laws  that  pro¬ 
hibit  discrimination  against  the  handicap¬ 
ped.  The  decision  marks  the  first  time  that 
the  Federal  Rehabilitation  Act,  which  con¬ 
tains  anti-discrimination  provisions  for  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  that  receive  federal 
funds,  has  been  applied  to  people  who  are 
HIV  antibody  positive  without  clinical 
symptoms  of  disease. 

The  case  was  brought  after  John  Doe  was 
asked  to  leave  Centinela  Hospital  Medical 
Center’s  inpatient  alcohol  rehabilitation 
program.  He  had  begun  the  program  in 
January  1987  and,  upon  admittance,  reluc¬ 
tantly  submitted  to  an  HIV  antibody  test 
after  being  assured  that  the  test  results 
would  not  be  used  against  him.  Three  days 
later,  he  was  told  by  his  psychologist  that  he 
had  AIDS  and  had  to  leave  the  program. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Lambda  Legal  Defense  and  Educa¬ 
tion  Fund. 

□  Marc  Stein 
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Boston 
les/gay 
group  fails 
to  back 
Gerstell 

By  Elizabeth  Pincus 

BOSTON  —  Openly  lesbian  state  Senate 
candidate  Mimi  Gerstell  did  not  win  the  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Greater  Boston  Lesbian 
and  Gay  Political  Alliance  (GBL/GPA).  In¬ 
stead,  GBL/GPA  members  voted  on  July  26 
to  endorse  Michael  LoPresti,  the  well- 
connected  incumbent  in  the  Suffolk/Mid¬ 
dlesex  district  race.  The  28-8  vote  to  endorse 
LoPresti  came  on  the  heels  of  a  terse  debate 
in  which  several  GBL/GPA  members 
argued  that  LoPresti  should  be  “paid  back 
for  his  support”  of  the  lesbian/gay  com¬ 
munity.  GBL/GPA  executive  director  Ed 
Cook  said,  “LoPresti  must  have  the  en¬ 
dorsement  to  stay  accountable  to  us.-” 

Agreed  Arline  Isaacson,  co-chair  of  the 
Massachusetts  Gay  and  Lesbian  Political 
Caucus  (MGLPC),  “LoPresti  has  been  with 
us  for  a  long  time.  We  must  reward  his  loyal¬ 
ty  with  the  payback  of  an  endorsement.” 

Angry  Gerstell  supporters  argued  that  an 
openly  lesbian  candidate  deserves 
GBL/GPA’s  endorsement  and  pointed  out 
that  LoPresti  sided  with  Gov.  Michael 
Dukakis’  anti-gay/lesbian  foster  care  policy 
and  continues  to  buddy  up  to  homophobic 
Senate  President  William  Bulger.  They 
charged  LoPresti  with  offering  lip  service  to 


lesbian  and  gay  issues  only  in  the  face  of  a 
challenge  from  Gerstell.  Stated  gay  activist 
French  Wall,  “Gerstell  is  a  qualified,  ar¬ 
ticulate  candidate  who  will  best  represent 
our  community.  It’s  a  matter  of  basic  self- 
respect.  We  must  endorse  her.” 

Following  the  vote  for  LoPresti,  Wall 
told  GCN,  “The  vote  indicates  that  the 
Alliance  [GBL/GPA]  believes  being  respec¬ 
table  counts  for  more  than  being  libera- 
tionists.  A  vote  for  LoPresti  is  so  self- 
hating.” 

GBL/GPA  endorsed  a  slate  of  other  local 
and  regional  candidates  at  its  July  26 
meeting,  including  Senate  contenders 
Stephen  Holt  (who  is  challenging  Bulger  for 
the  First  Suffolk  seat).  Royal  Bolling,  Sr. 
(Second  Suffolk  incumbent)  and  Lois  Pines 
(Second  Middlesex  and  Norfolk 
incumbent).  The  full  list  of  endorsements 
will  soon  be  publicized  by  GBL/GPA.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  GBL/GPA’s  Don  Gorton,  the 
large  number  of  candidates  who  sought  en¬ 
dorsements  from  GBL/GPA  is  a  sign  of  the 
lesbian/gay  community’s  political  develop¬ 
ment.  “I  was  very  pleased  with  the  endorse¬ 
ment  process,”  Gorton  said.  “It’s  impor¬ 
tant  that  we’ve  thrown  support  to  so  many 
candidates  who  stand  up  for  lesbian  and  gay 
issues.” 

MGLPC  will  also  be  making  en¬ 
dorsements  this  campaign  season.  Voting 
will  take  place  Aug.  1 1  at  7  p.m.  in  Rm.  222 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts,  Boston 
Park  Square  campus.  For  further  informa¬ 
tion,  contact  MGLPC  at  (617)  262-1565. 
For  more  information  about  the  GBL/GPA 
endorsements,  call  (617)  265-0348. 

To  qualify  to  vote  in  the  Sept.  15  primary 
elections,  Massachusetts  residents  must 
have  registered  by  Aug.  18.  Voters  may 
register  at  Boston  City  Hall,  or  call  (617) 
725-4635  for  information  on  other  voter 
registration  sites.  □ 


Doctor-patient 
confidentiality  versus  the 
‘duty  to  protect’ 

Legal  views  that  address  AIDS,  public  health  concerns 
and  confidentiality  often  threaten  to  undermine 
educational  strategies  for  controlling  the  epidemic 


By  Denise  McWilliams 

he  AIDS  epidemic  has  raised  a  set  of 
complex  legal  questions  about  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  individual  rights  to 
doctor-patient  confidentiality  and  public  ef¬ 
forts  to  limit  and  halt  the  spread  of  con¬ 
tagious  diseases.  How  do  violations  of  con¬ 
fidentiality  —  in  which  a  doctor  provides 
AIDS-related  information  about  a  patient 
to  someone  other  than  that  patient  —  create 
risks  of  discrimination  against  people  with 
AIDS  (PWAs)  and  people  who  have  tested 
positive  for  HIV  antibodies?  And  how  do 
public  health  efforts  involving  breaches  of 
confidentiality  —  such  as  contact  tracing 
and  notification  of  sexual  partners  —  in¬ 
terfere  with  public  health  efforts  dependent 
on  trust  and  open  communication  between 
doctors  and  patients?  Does  the  strict 

law 

COMMENTARY 

maintenance  of  confidentiality  conflict  with 
public  health  goals  in  cases  when  a  doctor 
knows  that  an  individual  who  has  tested 
positive  for  or  who  has  AIDS  is  engaging  in 
unsafe  sexual  practices? 

People  debating  these  and  other  legal 
questions  related  to  AIDS  justify  their  posi¬ 
tions  on  grounds  including  but  not  limited 
to  the  traditional  purpose  of  confidentiality 
—  to  protect  an  individual’s  right  to  main¬ 
tain  control  over  information  about  their 
health.  Discrimination  protection,  public 
health  goals  and  educational  priorities  are 
used  as  arguments  for  and  against  confiden¬ 
tiality.  Views  on  confidentiality  can  be 
clustered  into  three  main  groupings,  strict 
maintenance  of  doctor-patient  confiden¬ 
tiality;  disregard  for  confidentiality  in  the 
name  of  public  health;  and  adherence  to 
current  legal  concepts  of  limited  medical 
confidentiality  that  protect  the  doctor- 


patient  relationship  except  in  specific  cases 
where  public  health  risks  outweigh  rights  to 
confidentiality. 

Advocates  of  PWAs  usually  favor  strict 
adherence  to  confidentiality.  Because 
discrimination  protection  is  limited  and  fre¬ 
quently  ineffective  for  PWAs,  and  for  the 
most  part  non-existent  for  gay  men  and  les¬ 
bians,  advocates  frequently  say  that  strict 
confidentiality  is  necessary  to  prevent 
discrimination  in  employment,  housing  and 
health  care.  Without  adequate  civil  rights 
protection  and  a  societal  consensus  that 
discrimination  against  PWAs  is  unaccep¬ 
table,  advocates  will  have  little  choice  but  to 
continue  their  strong  efforts  to  protect  con¬ 
fidentiality. 

Others  advocate  breaches  of  confiden¬ 
tiality  in  order  to  identify  and  control  those 
persons  who  have  AIDS  or  who  are  likely  to 
develop  it.  Without  an  effective  treatment 
for  AIDS,  and  without  universal  adherence 
to  safer  sex  and  needle  practices,  these  peo¬ 
ple  argue  that  confidentiality  is  a  major  im¬ 
pediment  to  controlling  AIDS. 

Between  these  two  poles  is  the  concept  of 
“medical  confidentiality,”  which  is  based 
on  the  need  to  keep  in  strictest  confidence 
the  information  given  to  a  doctor  by  a  pa¬ 
tient  with  specific  limited  exceptions. 

The  development  of  current  legal  doctrine 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century, 
the  confidentiality  of  the  doctor-patient 
relationship  was  considered  inviolate.  At 
that  time,  radical  feminists  led  by  Charlotte 
Perkins  Gilman  began  questioning  the  sanc¬ 
tity  of  the  “medical  secret.”  They  noted 
that  to  the  male-dominated  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  the  social  damage  to  a  man  that  could 
result  from  the  disclosure  of  his  venereal 
disease  to  his  sexual  partner  was  greater  than 
the  damage  a  woman  incurred  by  contrac¬ 
ting  the  same  disease.  Feminists  criticized 

Continued  on  page  6 


Gay  liberation  outside  the 
convention 

A  report  from  the  activist  front  in  Atlanta 


By  Donna  Minkowitz 

ATLANTA  —  Inside  the  convention  hall, 
the  issue  of  homophobia  rarely  came  up  — 
thanks  to  the  virtual  stranglehold  Michael 
“Prior  Parenting  Experience”  Dukakis  had 
on  what  got  said  and  done  at  “his”  conven¬ 
tion.  But  the  streets  of  Atlanta  were  another 
matter.  If  the  Duke’s  homophobia  kept  its 
ugly  head  hidden  in  buzzwords  like 
“family”  and  “God,”  the  LaRouchians, 
the  Klan  and  Atlanta’s  cops  let  theirs  boldly 
speak  its  name  on  the  streets  surrounding 
the  Democratic  convention.  Not  surprising¬ 
ly,  lesbian  and  gay  liberation  spoke  much 
more  boldly  on  the  streets  as  well.  Given 
Dukakis’  death  grip  on  radical  initiatives  at 
the  convention,  the  party’s  record  number 
of  98  openly  gay  or  lesbian  delegates,  alter¬ 
nates  and  committee  members  seemed  able 
to  accomplish  less  for  gay  liberation  than 
the  slightly  greater  number  of  out-of-town 
and  local  activists  who  took  part  in  gay  and 
lesbian  protests. 

Activist  homophobes 

Followers  of  Lyndon  LaRouche  sat  at 
tables  on  virtually  every  street  corner 
leading  up  to  the  convention  area,  handing 
out  literature  urging  quarantine  of  people 
positive  with  HIV  antibody  test  results  and 
metaphorically  urging  Jesse  Jackson  to 
refrain  from  a  homoerotic  liaison  with 
Dukakis.  “Tell  Jackson:  Open  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Floor,  Not  Your  Cheeks”  and  “Tell 
Jesse:  Kick  the  Duke’s  Ass,  Don’t  Lick  It” 
were  typical  messages.  (“Open  the  conven¬ 
tion”  referred  to  their  demand  that 
LaRouchians  be  allowed  entry  to  the  con¬ 
vention  floor,  which  was  barred  to  all  but 
delegates  and  the  press.)  Bizarrely,  the 
LaRouchians  seemed  most  interested  in 
queerbaiting  Dukakis.  “Don’t  be  a  Du- 
cock-kisser!”  one  LaRouche  man  shouted 
to  passersby.  A  group  of  LaRouchians  at  a 
different  table,  looking  at  this  reporter’s 
“Queer  and  Present  Danger”  T-shirt, 
sneered,  “Oh,  is  that  a  Dukakis  T-shirt?” 
At  a  third  LaRouche  table,  a  woman  told  an 
identifiably  lesbian  passerby  that,  “if 


"Kissing  in"  at  the  convention 


cap  who  said  he  was  afraid  to  give  his  name. 

“Michael  Dukakis,  you  hold  hands  with 
the  homosexuals,”  Barrett  told  a  huge  con¬ 
tingent  of  reporters  eager  to  interview  the 
Klansman.  “We  have  a  platform  against 
putting  AIDS  research  over  research  for 
diseases  that  kill  normal  people.  People  are 
dying  from  diseases  like  cancer  and  heart 
disease,  while  money  is  being  thrown  down 
the  rathole  for  perversion....  Quarantine 
queers,  outlaw  homosexuality.  We  intend  to 
drive  homosexuals  back  into  the  closet.” 
Police  forcibly  kept  the  anti-Klan  demon¬ 
strators  —  indeed,  anyone  who  wasn’t  wear¬ 
ing  a  media  pass  —  about  a  block  away  from 
Barrett  and  his  companion.  In  the 
counterdemonstrators’  area,  the  40-person 
contingent  from  ACT  UP/New  York  put 
“Silence  =  Death”  stickers  on  the  clothing 
of  all  the  other  anti-Klan  folk.  One  of  the 
chants  most  frequently  taken  up  by  the 
predominantly  straight  counterdemonstra¬ 
tors  was  “Racist,  sexist,  antigay/We  say  no 
to  the  KKK.” 

As  98  other  Klansmen  were  reportedly 
hiding  out  on  buses  somewhere  in  the  city 


LaRouche’s  AIDS  policies  had  been  put  in¬ 
to  effect,  more  of  your  friends  wouldn’t  be 
dead!” 

Klansmen  were,  unexpectedly,  far  less  in 
evidence  during  the  convention  than  the 
LaRouchians,  but  homophobia  was  the 
main  message  of  the  Klansmen  who  showed 
up.  Organizers  of  the  gay  and  lesbian  con¬ 
vention  protests  had  feared  anti-gay  vio¬ 
lence  by  the  Klan  because  the  hate  group 
had  been  given  a  permit  to  rally  in  the  “Free 
Speech  Zone”  just  before  a  gay  and  lesbian 
rally  scheduled  for  the  same  location.  Re¬ 
portedly,  the  theme  for  the  July  17  Klan  ral¬ 
ly  was  going  to  be  “Thank  God  for  AIDS.” 
The  Klan  was  scheduled  to  gather  at  the  start 
of  Martin  Luther  King  Drive  and  march 
downtown  to  the  Free  Speech  Zone,  the  on¬ 
ly  spot  near  the  convention  where 
demonstrations  were  allowed.  But  by  the 
time  a  crowd  of  about  1500  progressives, 
Blacks,  student  activists  and  gay  and  lesbian 
activists  had  gathered  to  protest  the  Klan 
march,  the  only  Klansmen  in  evidence  were 
spokesperson  Richard  Barrett  and  a  man 
wearing  a  “Thank  God  for  AIDS”  baseball 


waiting  to  begin  their  demonstration,  Atlan¬ 
ta  police  finally  refused  to  allow  them  to 
march,  “to  prevent  violence  from  breaking 
out  between  the  Klan  and  countedemonstra- 
tors,”  according  to  police  officials.  The 
cops  were  ready  to  allow  the  Klan  to  rally  in 
the  Free  Speech  Zone  as  scheduled,  but  the 
Klan  did  not  appear  —  apparently,  out  of 
fear  for  their  own  safety.  About  half  of  the 
counterdemonstrators,  including  the  ACT 
UP  contingent,  marched  down  to  the  Free 
Speech  Zone  before  the  Klan  could  get 
there.  Several  teenage  skinheads  —  par¬ 
ticipants  in  a  local  “coalition”  that  had 
sponsored  the  Klan  march,  according  to 
local  gay  and  progressive  activists  —  drove 
into  the  Free  Speech  Zone  in  a  pickup  truck 
but  drove  out  just  as  quickly  after  activists 
rushed  up  to  the  truck  and  began  kicking 
and  banging  on  it.  (Five  or  six  skinheads 
from  the  same  “coalition”  appeared  at  the 
next  day’s  gay  and  lesbian  kiss-in,  chanting 
“Faggots  suck  and  dykes  lick”  and  telling 
reporters,  “Get  the  queers  out  of  my  coun¬ 
try!”) 

Continued  on  page  16 
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GCN  welcomes  all  letters  to  the  editor  ex¬ 
cept  personal  attacks.  Carbon  copies  of  let¬ 
ters  sent  elsewhere  are  printed  on  a  space- 
available  basis.  The  opinions  expressed  here 
are  those  of  the  author  and  are  not  intended 
to  represent  the  views  of  the  GCN  member¬ 
ship.  Letters  must  be  TYPED,  DOUBLE¬ 
SPACED  AND  NO  LONGER  THAN  THREE 
PAGES.  Send  to:  Community  Voices,  GCN, 
62  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 


PWA  stepping  out  to  deal  with 
the  ignorance 

Dear  GCN : 

Hello!  Wow,  have  I  ever  been  having  a 
bad  day.  Enough  to  give  a  fellow  the  blues. 
First  off,  some  guard  sounds  off  on  me  and 
a  friend  about  having  AIDS  and  then  a  little 
later,  a  non-positive  inmate  cracks  a  joke.  I 
was  very  offended  and  reacted  instead  of 
just  ignoring  the  asshole. 

I  have  led  a  good  portion  of  my  life  in  the 
slammer  and  in  the  closet.  One  of  the 
wonderful  things  that  has  happened  to  me  in 
recent  times  is  my  stepping  out.  I  never  have 
been  ‘fern’,  and  rather  preferred  to  be  a 
quiet  man  about  my  personal  life.  My 
disease  and  where  I  am  have  given  me  pause 
about  my  life  and  where  I  stand  on  being 
GAY.  I  no  longer  feel  that  I  have  the  time  or 
the  inclination  to  remain  silent  about  my  life 
style.  Since  I  have  been  in  the  Medical 
Center  for  Federal  prisoners,  having  no  real 
medical  confidentiality,  I  have  been  forced 
to  be  upfront  with  others  as  to  my  current 
status.  The  only  way  I’ve  found  to  combat 
the  ignorance  is  to  attempt  to  educate  the 
people  I  am  forced  to  live  with. 

One  of  the  worst  rules  here  is  concerning 
HIV  positive  inmates  who  get  involved  in 
fights.  Regardless  of  who  starts  it,  the  HIV 
positive  inmate  can  be  locked  down 
[isolated]  PERMANENTLY  under  the  new 
HIV  policy  statement. 

See  I  have  never  been  a  passive  individual 
and  when  attacked  or  confronted  I  will  de¬ 
fend  myself.  The  thought  that  I  could  be 
penalized  with  permanent  lockdown, 
because  a  non  positive  inmate  created  the 
situation  is  extremely  cruel  and  unfair. 

Fortunately  for  me,  I  have  a  few  friends 
here,  who  have  been  openly  GAY  all  of  their 
lives  and  have  been  showing  me  how  to  deal 
with  these  things.  If  it  weren’t  for  them  and 
their  supportive  friendships,  I  don’t  feel  as 
though  I  would  be  able  to  live  through  this 
situation.  I  never  knew  that  a  simple  rude  or 
unkind  remark  could  affect  me  so  adversely, 
and  it  is  OK  for  them  to  retaliate,  but  not  us, 
as  being  Gay  is  taboo,  so  therefore  you  are 
automatically  at  fault,  as  they  (the  staff)  feel 
that  Gays  flaunt  their  sexual  orientation, 
which  is  not  true  in  a  lot  of  instances.  I  just 
walk  proudly  knowing  I  have  a  right  to  be 
Gay.  And  I’m  gonna  keep  truckin  too. 

If  there  is  one  thing  I  have  learned 
through  this  ordeal,  it’s  to  be  honest  with 
myself,  and  hold  my  head  up  high,  and  meet 
the  little  shit  in  the  stairwell  and  then  do  a 
quick  Evelyn  Woods  reading  session  with 
the  idiot,  (smile) 

Be  strong  and  proud  people, 
Larry  Snyder 
08324-000 
PO  Box  4000 

■  Springfield,  MO  65808 

Amnesty  refuses  to  look  at 
Sharon  Kowalski 


[GCN  received  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Amnesty  International  USA.] 

Dear  Amnesty  Folks: 

For  many  months  now  1  have  been 
following  the  attempts  of  a  member  of  our 
committee,  Jacky  Abromitis,  to  focus 
Amnesty’s  attention  on  the  case  of  Sharon 
Kowalski  in  Minnesota.  Because  Kowalski  is 
disabled  and  a  lesbian,  the  courts  have  con¬ 
tinually  set  aside  the  provisions  of  guardian¬ 
ship  law  and  allowed  Kowalski’s  father  to 
deny  her  her  civil  rights.  We  feel  that  she  is  a 
victim  of  legal  injustices  that  should  not  be 
perpetuated,  and  that  Amnesty  could  adopt 
her  as  a  prisoner  of  the  legal  system.  I 
believe  Ms.  Abromitis  has  written  to  the  In¬ 
ternational  office  in  London. 

Amnesty  maintained  at  first  that  because 
Sharon  Kowalski’s  situation  was  “a  state 
issue,”  Amnesty  could  not  help  her.  This 
logic  did  not  satisfy  Ms.  Abromitis,  because 
all  death  row  prisoners  are  victims  of  state 


death  penalty  laws.  After  continued  cor¬ 
respondence,  Ms.  Abromitis  received  a  let¬ 
ter  essentially  telling  her  not  to  bother  the 
organization  any  further. 

Because  it  appears  that  Amnesty  is  refus¬ 
ing  to  look  at  this  case  due  to  Sharon 
Kowalski’s  lesbian  identity,  I  am  returning 
my  Amnesty  membership  card  to  you  with 
this  letter.  I  am  sure  you  can  get  plenty  of 
money  from  the  people  you  feel  are  worthy 
of  Amnesty’s  attention.  Although  I  respect 
what  Amnesty  does,  I  am  too  much  afraid 
of  the  potential  for  concentration  camps 
and  internment  of  AIDS  victims,  and  other 
legal  action  against  lesbian  and  gay  people, 
to  give  money  to  an  organization  I  believe 
would  be  silent  in  the  face  of  such  actions  by 
the  states  —  and  that  is  where  any  such  ac¬ 
tions  would  originate.  I  will  give  my  support 
to  an  organization  I  trust  to  speak  up  for  me 
and  mine. 

If  you  cannot  bring  yourselves  to  take  an 
interest  in  Sharon  Kowalski  and  the 
thousands  of  gay  and  lesbian  people  who  are 
deprived  of  the  company  of  their  nearest 
and  dearest  when  they  are  ill  and  dying,  then 
please  remove  me  from  your  mailing  list,  do 
not  send  me  your  newspaper,  and  do  not  ask 
me  for  any  more  of  my  “lesbian  money.” 

Sincerely, 
Caroline  C.  Foty 
National  Media  Co-Chair 
National  Committee  to  Free 
Sharon  Kowalski 
Rockville,  Md. 

Crimes  against  humanity:  A 
call  to  action 

Dear  GCN : 

In  January,  a  leadership  conference  was 
called  in  Washington.  The  conference  call 
identified  “the  war  which  is  being  inflicted 
upon  us”  —  and  people  later  spoke  of  the 
“war  conference.” 

While  many  also  spoke  of  its  failure  to 
represent  us,  few  challenged  its  name  for 
our  unhappy  experience:  the  continuing 
AIDS  assaults  upon  our  people.  Most  seem¬ 
ed  to  agree  that  the  reality  of  these  assaults, 
this  war,  and  the  truth  value  of  that  name, 
transcended  the  details  of  its  formulation. 
They  may  have  recalled  that  in  war,  truth  is 
the  first  casualty. 

As  we  survey  the  wreckage  of  this  assault 

—  reckoning  up  our  wounded  and  our  dead 

—  the  most  visible  casualties  are  among  our 
people  with  AIDS.  How  many  of  our  people 
have  been  terminated  from  their  jobs,  shut 
out  of  hospitals,  thrown  out  of  their  homes 
to  live  on  the  street,  because  they  have  con¬ 
tracted  a  disease? 

For  those  who  are  now  gone,  AIDS  is 
sometimes  listed  as  the  official  cause  of 
death.  But  we  know  it  was  not  AIDS  alone 
that  took  their  lives.  We  are  well  aware  of 
these  other  lethal  acts.  Those  responsible 
will  one  day  have  to  answer  —  just  as  the 
earlier  Nazis  had  to  answer  at  Nuremberg  — 
even  if  they  did  not  then  have  to  answer  for 
their  crimes  against  Gays. 

Our  survey  discloses  other  casualties  of 
war:  our  Lesbian  and  Gay  youth,  and  others 
in  the  process  of  coming  out.  The  assaults 
on  our  people  have  made  that  process,  dif¬ 
ficult  in  the  best  of  times,  infinitely  more 
hazardous.  For  too  many  of  our  people, 
self-discovery  has  been  so  ravaged  that  it  is 
nearly  extinct. 

How  many  of  our  youth  have  had  their 
Gay  selves  permanently  disabled  —  even 
killed  —  by  these  assaults?  Those  responsi¬ 
ble  will  one  day  have  to  answer  —  just  as  the 
earlier  Nazis  had  to  answer  at  Nuremberg. 

Our  survey  could  go  on;  and  we  would  see 
that  in  one  way  or  another,  we  have  all  been 
stricken.  And  those  responsible  will  one  day 
have  to  answer  —  just  as  the  earlier  Nazis 
had  to  answer  at  Nuremberg. 

The  record  of  existing  individual  and  of¬ 
ficial  acts  is  bad  enough.  Take  for  example, 
the  health  officials  of  Florida  placing  in 
quarantine,  as  “dangerous,”  a  14-year-old 
boy.  (Discovering  they  would  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  this  in  court,  they  released  the 
“dangerous”  boy.) 

Our  concern  here  is  with  what  such  people 
have  planned  for  the  future  —  with  what 
they  have  gained  from  state  legislatures,  the 
power  (if  not  the  authority)  to  do.  While 
many  have  focused  on  Helms  amendments 
and  other  atrocities  in  Washington,  state 
health  officials  and  legislators  have  been 
working  overtime  constructing,  in  all  too 
many  jurisdictions,  a  repressive  regime. 

Some  of  us  believe  that  our  domestic 
courts  will  strike  down  this  idiocy  as  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  form  of  government.  We 
hope  they  are  right.  But  we  do  not  count  on 
domestic  courts  to  subject  these  laws  to  pro- 
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SPEAKING  OUT 


A  new  valediction  for  the 


per  judicial  review. 

These  courts,  in  particular,  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  have  sanctioned  regula¬ 
tions  contrary  to  medical  facts  (e.g.  the 
Veteran’s  Administration  pronouncement 
that  alcoholism  is  not  a  disease.)  They  have 
sanctioned  what  they  call  “preventive 
detention.”  They  have,  in  the  past,  upheld 
the  “relocation”  of  Japanese-Americans. 
Looking  at  their  record  today,  and  in  times 
of  real  or  imaginary  “emergency,”  we  may 
hope,  but  we  find  it  difficult  to  believe. 

It  is  precisely  for  those  cases  where 
domestic  structures  fail  that  international 
codes  of  civilized  conduct  are  designed  — 
such  codes  as  the  Charter  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Military  Tribunal  (at  Nuremberg, 
1945)  and  the  Convention  on  the  Prevention 
and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
(1948).  It  is  in  precisely  these  circumstances 
that  they  have  been  used,  often  by  parties 
who  could  not,  under  existing  procedure, 
formally  plead  their  case  before  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Court. 

In  these  cases,  findings  were  often  made 
by  a  simple  (if  distinguished)  jury  of  peers. 
This  was  undertaken,  because  it  seemed  to 
be  required,  during  the  Indochina  (Viet¬ 
nam)  war.  It  was  undertaken  during  the 
French  war  against  Algeria. 

In  these  cases  the  appeal  was  partly  in¬ 
tended,  and  seemed  to  have,  a  deterrent  ef¬ 
fect.  It  was  a  warning  signal  to  the  powers 
that  be.  But  its  more  fundamental  role  is  to 
affirm  the  humanity  and  the  dignity  of  the 
oppressed,  and  thus  strengthen  their  ability 
to  resist. 

It  is  a  way  for  all  who  are  oppressed  to 
say:  “We  are  fully  human,  with  full  human 
rights.  You  who  act  to  deny  our  humanity 
—  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  you  shall 
not  pass.” 

That  tool  is  now  in  our  hands.  Let’s  use  it. 

Proposal:  1.  That  we  form  a  body  or 
bodies  to  examine  whether  state  and  other 
so-called  “AIDS”  law  and  regulation  may 
constitute,  on  its  face  or  when  executed, 
violations  of  the  Nuremberg  Charter  (1945), 
the  Genocide  Convention  (1948)  or  other  in¬ 
ternational  codes  that  protect  human  rights; 

2.  That  these  bodies  (or  this  body)  publish 
or  otherwise  make  generally  accessible  their 
findings;  and 

3.  That  our  community  consider  how  these 
findings  may  be  used. 

Eric  L.  Shambach 
i  :viinnesota  Alliance  Against  AIDS 

Minneapolis,  MN 

In  need  of  a  little  help  to  get 
out 

Dear  GCN : 

First  I’d  like  to  Thank  You  for  letting  me 
read  your  paper,  for  the  work  you  put  into  it 
and  for  the  support  you  give  to  prisoners 
throughout  the  country. 

My  common  law  name  is  Crystal  Dawn 
and  I’m  a  30-year  young  Pre-Op,  M  to  F, 
transsexual.  I  will  be  going  up  for  parole  in 
less  than  a  year  and  could  use  some  help 
looking  for  a  temporary  place  to  stay, 
preferably  in  the  Nashville  or  Memphis 
area,  but  also  anywhere  in  Tenn.  or  the 
neighboring  states  (KY,  SC,  GA,  AL,  MS, 
AR  or  MO),  preferably  with  another  TS, 
Lesbian  or  Gay  man.  I’m  not  looking  for  a 
lover  at  this  time,  only  a  friend  with  a  little 
help  or  leads  to  any  possible  employment. 

Even  if  I  make  parole  (which  I  believe  I 
will),  without  a  place  to  live  and  work,  they 
won’t  let  me  out!  I’d  be  happy  to  send 
copies  of  letters  from  my  supervisors  since 
I’ve  been  working  here,  in  addition  to  proof 
of  my  completing  a  vocational  course  while 
at  another  camp. 

PLEASE!  Even  if  you  only  have  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  place  I  could  stay  for  awhile  un¬ 
til  I  can  get  back  on  my  feet  (of  course,  I’ll 
pay  my  share!) 

Because  Crystal  Dawn  is  my  common  law 
name  and  has  not  been  changed  legally  as  of 
yet,  the  administration  here  will  only  allow 
me  to  receive  mail  at  the  following  address. 

Sincerely, 
T.D.  Boyd 
101461 

_  Rt  1  Turney  Center  7/21 

■  Only,  TN  37140 

“Speaking  Out”  is  part  of  our  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  to  provide  a  true  forum  of  opinion  for 
the  community.  We  encourage  you  to  send 
your  ideas,  feelings  and  comments  to  us,  and 
to  respond  to  ideas  expressed  in  this  space. 
The  opinions  expressed  are  those  of  the 
author  and  are  not  intended  to  represent  the 
views  of  the  GCN  membership.  Submissions 
must  be  TYPED,  DOUBLE-SPACED,  AND 
NO  LONGER  THAN  FIVE  PAGES.  Send  to: 
Speaking  Out,  GCN,  62  Berkeley  St, 
Boston,  MA  02116. 


By  Carl  Morse 

Fellow  classmates,  ladies  and  gentlemen: 
thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  our  35th  class 
reunion.  None  of  you  has  heard  from  me  in 
35  years.  But  you  will  see  that  I  have  not 
forgotten  you. 

On  June  6,  1952,  the  night  we  graduated 
from  Skowhegan  High  School  in  Maine,  I 
was  your  valedictorian.  Had  it  been  possi¬ 
ble,  you  and  our  assembled  parents,  friends 
and  neighbors  would  have  heard  a  valedic¬ 
tory  address  very  different  from  what  you 
got. 

But  I  was  gay,  and  gay  people  had  to  lie  to 
survive.  They  still  do.  Harry  Hay,  a  founder 
of  the  modern  gay  movement,  said  in  1950: 
“Let  us  resolve  that  no  young  person  among 
us  need  ever  take  his  first  step  out  into  the 
dark  alone  and  afraid  again.” 

As  a  child  in  Maine,  I  did  walk  out  into 
the  dark  alone,  from  that  September  day  in 
1938  when  I  took  the  big,  yellow  bus  to  the 
kindergarten  school  on  Mechanic  Street, 
and  was  instantly  identified  as  a  sissy,  until 
the  night  of  our  graduation  in  1952. 

And  from  first  grade  on,  I  was  tormented 
by  a  gang  of  you  every  day  of  my  life  as  I 
tried  desperately  to  get  safely  back  and  forth 
to  school.  I  knew  every  backyard  and  gully 
and  building  and  ditch  and  wall  and  bush 
worth  hiding  behind  or  under.  And  every 
day  when  the  last  bell  rang,  I  ran.  And  even 
when  I  got  away,  I  would  dream  that  night 
that  I  hadn’t. 

Remember  beads  and  clay  with  Miss  Day, 
who  was  deaf  but  we  didn’t  know  it? 
Remember  Miss  Marston  who  put  her  hand 
on  top  of  ours  to  help  us  make  our  names? 
We  did  homerooms  together,  Valentine 
boxes  together,  assemblies  and  tests  and 
detentions  together,  and  even  dances  and 
dates  together. 

For  of  course  I  dated,  partly  to  fool  you, 
and  partly  because  I  liked  to.  For  even  as 
kids,  gay  men  and  straight  women  —  if  the 
girls  I  dated  were  straight  —  are  often  good 
allies. 

You  knew  me  as  “the  Professor,”  the  kid 
who  always  knew  all  the  answers,  and  who 
was  full  of  the  dickens  and  teased  all  the 
time,  and  who  also  loved  Sock  Hops  and 
Ella  and  Satchmo,  and  who  danced  with  the 
girls  that  didn’t  get  asked,  and  turned  cart¬ 
wheels  and  flips  at  football  games. 

Remember  the  night  Coach  Doughty 
finally  put  me  in  a  game,  and  I  made  two 
quick  baskets  and  the  whole  town  cheered 
my  name:  “Em  —  Oh  —  Ahr  —  Ess  —  Eee 
—  rah,  rah,  rah.” 

What  you  didn’t  know  was  that  from 
eighth  grade  on,  I  was  in  love  with  Mont¬ 
gomery  Clift,  and  that  I  made  him  come  in¬ 
to  my  room  and  kiss  me  at  night,  and  let  me 
kiss  him  back.  And  that  I  clipped  pictures  of 
hairy  athletes  out  of  the  Morning  Sentinel 
and  big,  friendly  musclemen  out  of  the 
physique  magazines  I  bought  in  fear  and 
trembling  at  State  News  and  then  raced 
home,  almost  fainting  with  lust,  to  mastur¬ 
bate  to.  And  that  behind  all  the  straight  As 
and  clowning  was  terror.  Of  you. 

Being  funny  and  smart  helped  me  keep 
you  at  bay.  If  being  myself  was  not  possible, 
staying  alive  was.  And  to  stay  alive,  I  lied  to 
you  with  every  cell  of  my  mind  and  body 
every  minute  and  day  and  month  and  year  of 
our  entire  lives  for  13  years. 

And  I  got  out. 

Other  gay  kids  don’t.  They  get  drunk, 
and  crack  up  a  car.  Or  just  quietly  disap¬ 
pear.  And  some  stay.  They  fix  your 
lawnmowers.  They  sell  you  shoes  and  in¬ 
surance.  They  pour  your  coffee.  They  give 
you  flu  shots.  They  come  to  your  lawn  sale. 

You  know  who  they  are.  You  even  joke 
about  them,  sometimes  but  not  always,  out 
of  earshot. 

No,  I  haven’t  forgotten  you.  In  fact,  I 
think  of  you  more  than  you  ever  dreamed. 

Like  I  thought  of  you  a  few  years  ago 
when  Charley  Howard  was  thrown  off  a 
bridge  by  a  gang  of  kids  and  drowned  in 
Bangor,  Maine.  Everyone  acted  so  surpris¬ 
ed.  Such  nice  kids.  Such  good  families.  No 
different  from  anybody  else.  That’s  right. 
Like  you,  in  fact. 

So  I  thought  of  you  recently  when 
Madison  High  School,  10  miles  away, 
cancelled  Tolerance  Day,  rather  than  let  a 
lesbian  speak. 

And  I  thought  of  you  when  the  Maine 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  that  was  perfectly 
legal. 

And  I  thought  of  you  last  year  when  the 
Gannett  Publishing  empire  ordered  its 
plants  not  to  print  Maine’s  only  paper  by 


and  for  gay  people.  And  the  courts  upheld 
that  too. 

And  I  thought  of  you  in  Bath  when  no 
one  on  Main  Street  heard  or  saw  the  shotgun 
blast  in  the  side  of  Andy’s  van. 

And  I  thought  of  you  in  Sullivan  when 
Glenn  and  Owen’s  mobile  home  was  stoned 
by  carloads  of  louts  two  nights  in  a  row,  un¬ 
til  the  jars  fell  off  the  shelves,  and  not  one 
cop  in  the  state  would  take  the  call. 

And  I  thought  of  you  in  Lincolnville  when 
we  found  “DYKES”  sprayed  across  the  side 
of  the  barn. 

And  I  thought  of  you  in  Portland  when 
the  doctors  gave  Chuck  shock  until  we  went 
and  got  him  out. 

And  I  thought  of  you  in  Augusta  when  a 
gas  grenade  was  thrown  inside  a  bar,  and 
some  of  us  got  hurt. 

And  I  thought  of  you  in  Camden  when 
JoAnn’s  Trixie  came  crawling  in  across  the 
linoleum,  her  hindlegs  paralyzed  from  the 
poisoned  meat. 

AncH  thought  of  you  when  I  first  invited 
gay  people  to  my  house  in  Maine,  and  some 
of  them  parked  over  half  a  mile  away,  and 
one  man  walked  in  trembling  like  a  leaf. 

And  I  thought  of  you  when  seven  years 
ago  July  my  neighbors  drove  into  my  yard 
with  guns  and  helped  me  decide  that  I  really 
didn’t  want  to  live  there  anymore. 

And  I  think  of  you  whenever  I  see  the 
report  of  the  suicide  of  a  girl  or  boy  in 
Maine.  And  I  wonder,  as  all  gay  men  and 
lesbians  always  wonder  whenever  they  see 
such  reports,  if  it  was  yet  another  gay  kid 
who  just  couldn’t  bear  it  anymore. 

And  I  wonder  if  you  knew  that  kid.  Or  if 
it  was  your  kid. 

I  lived  in  Maine  again  from  1977  through 
1980,  recovering  from  what  some  people  call 
success,  and  loving  every  inch  and  blade  of 
my  10  acres  of  ledge  and  spruce,  and  cutting 
wood  and  trying  to  pay  the  bills  by  building 
up  a  second-hand  dignified  junk  business. 
That  is,  up  to  the  day  my  neighbors  came  to 
“visit.” 

And  when  I  got  to  Maine,  somebody  told 
me  about  a  gay  dance  bar  just  outside  of 
Augusta.  Flo’s.  So  one  night,  finally,  at  the 
age  of  43,  I  found  myself  standing  in  a  gay 
bar  in  the  state  of  Maine,  just  30  miles  from 
where  I  was  born. 

And  there  all  of  you  were,  or  at  least  there 
were  all  of  your  faces  surrounding  me,  or  so 
it  seemed.  But  of  course  these  had  to  be  your 
children,  or  your  nieces  and  nephews  maybe. 

For  here  were  the  very  smiles  and  voices 
and  gestures  and  winks  and  walks  and  hair 
and  hips  and  jokes  and  accents  and  expres¬ 
sions  I  had  watched  and  absorbed  and 
memorized  forever  for  all  of  the  years  of  our 
growing  up  together.  And  had  longed  to 
share  and  couldn’t. 

And  suddenly  it  was  as  if  you  had  all  turn¬ 
ed  out  to  be  gay!  There  was  a  Linwood,  an 
Elizabeth,  a  Barney,  a  Rachel,  an  Al,  a  Vi¬ 
vian,  a  Donald,  a  Stan. 

And  there  you  all  were,  and  I  stood  there 
watching  you  smoking  and  drinking  and 
laughing  and  dancing,  and  just  stood  there 
bawling  my  eyes  out  and  feeling  I  had  finally 
and  safely  come  home. 

For  these  people  who  looked  like  you  and 
acted  like  you  and  laughed  and  talked  and 
touched  like  you  were  like  me.  And  I  could 
love  them  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 

Of  course,  none  of  them  turned  out  to  be 
you. 

Still,  some  of  you  actually  were,  and  are, 
gay.  According  to  statistics,  one  out  of  10, 
which  would  make  about  nine  of  us.  And  of 
course  one  out  of  10  of  your  kids  is  gay. 

And  you  know  which  ones  they  are.  You 
always  pretend  not  to,  but  you  do.  You  pro¬ 
bably  love  little  Jason  and  Sally  and  Joseph 
and  Lou  Ann  anyway,  and  tell  yourself  it’s 
just  a  phase  they’re  going  through.  But  it 
isn’t  a  phase,  and  you  know  it. 

And  what  happened  to  me,  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  to  Andy  and  Glenn  and  Owen  and 
Chuck  and  JoAnn,  and  to  every  gay  woman 
and  man  in  this  state,  is  going  to  happen  to 
them. 

They  will  be  laughed  at  and  threatened 
and  humiliated  and  beaten  and  spat  on  and 
burned  out  and  thrown  out  and  fired  and 
killed.  And  they  will  live  in  fear  almost  every 
second  of  their  lives. 

So  let’s  not  let  that  happen. 

Let’s  do  something  about  it.  Let’s  change 
it.  Why  not  spare  them  and  you  and  society 
all  this  pretending  and  pain? 

Indeed,  and  here  is  the  valediction  part,  I 
want  each  of  you  to  promise  me  that  when 
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you  go  home  tonight,  you  will  pick  out  that 
one  of  your  children  or  grandchildren  who  is 
most  likely  to  be  gay  and  start  planning  how 
to  kill  them  and  put  them  out  of  their 
misery. 

Why  wait  for  them  to  suffer?  Work  with 
your  churches  and  local  police.  Your  elected 
officials  will  meet  you  more  than  halfway. 
And  if  you  don’t  have  a  gay  kid  handy,  then 
help  out  a  neighbor  or  a  friend. 

But  if  that  doesn’t  sit  right,  then  maybe 
you’ll  try  something  else.  Something  really 
hard,  and  scary.  Maybe  you’ll  try  to  get  to 
know  a  lesbian  or  a  gay  man.  Maybe  you’ll 
tell  your  own  gay  sisters  and  brothers  that 
you  love  them.  Maybe  you’ll  even  defy  your 
neighbors  who  tell  you  to  throw  out  your 
own  kids,  and  invite  them  to  go  to  hell. 
Maybe  you’ll  be  friend  enough  and  parent 
enough  and  person  enough  to  speak  out 
when  the  beer  bottle  hits  the  front  porch  and 
the  queer  joke  hits  the  front  office  and  the 
pit  vipers  hiss  in  their  pulpits.  And  maybe 
you’ll  help  get  the  laws  changed  and  the  fear 
changed  and  the  meanness  changed  and  the 
lying  changed  and  the  silence  changed,  and 
simply  add  to  that  tiny  total  of  compassion 
and  mutuality  in  this  world. 

Or  maybe  you  won’t. 

Until  recently,  Little  Carl  didn’t  go 
anywhere.  Because  for  years  and  years,  I 
hated  Little  Carl  and  all  of  his  funny 
thoughts  and  feelings,  just  as  I  was  taught  to 
do,  until  he  was  crazy  with  grief. 

And  he  went  away  and  hid  in  a  deep,  dark 
place  where  no  one  would  ever  find  him. 

And  after  he  had  cried  so  long  and  so  hard 
and  so  much  that  he  just  didn’t  care 
anymore,  he  turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and 
lay  there  as  if  he  were  dead. 

And  it  took  me  almost  as  many  years  to 
find  Little  Carl  again,  and  to  persuade  him 
to  please  turn  around  and  look  at  me  and 
believe  that  I  loved  him  and  would  never, 
ever  let  him  go  away  again. 

And  finally,  one  day,  he  appeared  at  the 
door,  and  slowly  came  into  the  room,  and 
climbed  into  my  lap. 

And  now  he  goes  everywhere  with  me, 
though  sometimes  I  go  too  fast  and  have  to 
stop  and  wait  for  him  to  catch  up,  because 
he  knows  he’ll  be  safe  wherever  I  take  him. 
Even  here. 

This  “  Valediction  ”  is  the  final  speech  from 
Impolite  to  My  Butchers,  a  Revenge  Oratio 
presented  by  Carl  Morse  at  La  Mama  La 
Galleria  in  New  York.  Poet,  editor  and  ac¬ 
tivist,  Morse  is  also  the  author  of  The  Curse 
of  the  Future  Fairy,  and  editor,  with  Joan 
Larkin,  of  the  anthology  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Poetry  in  Our  Time,  to  be  published  by  St. 
Martin’s  in  the  fall  of  1988. 


GCN  Job  Opening 

Staff  Writer/Circulation  Co-Coordinator 

(available  in  October):  Research,  investigate  and 
write  news  stories  primarily  about  Boston/New 
England,  and  as  necessary,  stories  with  a  national 
scope.  May  include  some  analytical/feature  writing 
as  well.  Share  responsibilities  with  other  staff  writer 
for  coordinating  weekly  mailing  of  paper  and  pro¬ 
cessing  subscriptions.  Qualifications:  Strong  writing 
skills  and  ability  to  write  several  stories  under 
weekly  deadline  pressure.  Knowledge  of  local/na¬ 
tional  lesbian  and  gay  community  and  issues  helpful. 
Strong  organizational  and  record-keeping  skills  and 
knowledge  of  data  entry  and/or  computers  also 
helpful.  Deadline  for  application  is  September  2. 

All  GCN  positions  require  a  commitment  to  les- 
bian/gay  liberation,  feminism,  anti-racism,  an 
awareness  of  class  issues  and  a  commitment  to  the 
collective  decison-making  process. 

Salary/Benefits:  All  positions  pay  $200/wk  and 
include  eligibility  for  ADW  Workers  Trust 
health/life  insurance,  routine  health  care  through 
Fenway  Community  Health  Center,  paid  sick  leave 
and  four  weeks  annual  paid  vacation.  GCN  offers 
staff  members  responsibility  for  their  own  jobs  with 
flexibility  and  ample  room  for  innovation. 


To  apply  for  this  position,  please  send  resume  and 
cover  letter  ASAP  to  GCN  Job  Search  Committee, 
62  Berkeley  Street,  Boston,  MA  02116. 

Lesbians  and  gay  men  of  color  are  particularly  en¬ 
couraged  to  apply. 
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The  unstoppable  Tracy 
Chapman 


Tracy  Chapman.  Elektra  Asylum  Records,  1988. 


I 


By  Toshi  Reagon 

t  didn’t  take  long  for  people  to  notice 
that  singer/songwriter  Tracy  Chapman 
was  something  special.  First  at  her  col¬ 
lege  coffee  house,  then  on  the  streets  of 
Boston,  on  to  many  women’s  music 
festivals.  A  recent  recording  contract  with  a 
major  label  has  turned  the  name  Tracy 
Chapman  into  an  instantly  recognizable 
phrase. 

If  there  are  a  few  of  you  out  there  who 
have  not  yet  heard  Tracy’s  debut  album  en¬ 
titled  Tracy  Chap¬ 
man,  or  the  first 
single,  “Fast  Cars,” 
.mmmwmk  please  allow  me. 
Tracy’s  specialty  is  delivering  songs  of  truth; 
she  speaks  boldly  of  the  problems  we  face  in 
love,  in  struggle,  and  in  life  day-to-day.  Her 
voice  has  an  intensely  personal  relationship 
with  each  song,  so  that  you  can  not  deny  the 
sincerity  of  her  message.  And  as  a  vocalist, 
Tracy’s  phrasing  is  incredible;  she  delivers 
each  line  with  a  confidence  that  leaves  the 
listener  thinking,  “Yes,  that’s  right.” 

Credit  should  go  to  Tracy  and  producer 
David  Kershenbaum  for  resisting  any  tempta¬ 
tion  to  over-produce  material;  they  stuck  to 


the 


Tracy  Chapman 

the  basics.  And  in  the  tradition  of 
folk/rock  sound,  they  delivered  ar¬ 
rangements  in  excellent  taste.  These  ar¬ 
rangements  blended  with  Trapy’s  powerful 
Black-woman  voice  are  an'  unstoppable 
combination. 

Finally,  it  is  great  to  see  the  attention  of 
the  commercial  music  industry  turn  to  one 
such  as  Tracy  (her  album  sales  have  passed 
the  500,000  mark).  She  is  offering  a  voice 
and  a  presence  that  can  only  get  more 
poweful  as  time  goes  on.  I  like  that.  □ 


Pro-labor  rock  ’n  roll 


Lifeline:  Still  on  Fire!,  contemporary  labor 
songs.  A  cassette  tape  by  Lifeline.  Opportunity 
Records,  1988. 

By  Liz  Galst 

Okay  1  admit  it.  I’m  a  sucker  for  labor 
songs.  The  ice  cream  truck  in  my 
neighborhood  plays  “Union  Maid” 
and  I’m  out  there,  humming,  buying  three 
more  bomb  pops  than  I  need.  You  can  im¬ 
agine,  then,  my  enthusiasm  when  the 
D.C. -based  girl  group  Lifeline’s  new 
cassette  Still  On  Fire!  came  across 
•  :'M y  my  desk  at  CCA/.  The 
|Yl||f  |/l  r  tape  is  cram -packed 
with  pro-labor  rock 
■*  *  '•**■  ’n’  roll  with  a  fem¬ 

inist  back  beat.  And,  while  nobody’s  going 
to  confuse  this  cassette  with  any  of  the  pre- 

Confidentiality 

Continued  from  page  3 

the  concept  of  the  “medical  secret”  as  a 
manifestation  of  male  supremacy  that  had 
potentially  catastrophic  consequences  for 
women.  They  urged  limits  on  the  uses  of 
confidentiality. 

It  was  not  until  an  effective  treatment  for 
syphilis  was  discovered  that  a  legally  suffi¬ 
cient  rationale  for  case  finding,  or  contact 
tracing,  was  developed.  Once  a  treatment 
was  available,  for  many  it  became  uncons¬ 
cionable  not  to  locate  those  people  who 
could  benefit  from  it.  Agreement  was  quick¬ 
ly  reached  that  in  these  circumstances,  con¬ 
tact  tracing  to  identify  those  in  need  of  treat¬ 
ment  was  a  permissible  exception  to  the 
general  rule  of  confidentiality. 

The  existence  of  medical  cures  for 
sexually-transmitted  diseases  has  not  been 
the  only  legally  accepted  rationale  for 
violating  doctor-patient  confidentiality.  A 
more  recent  modification  of  confidentiality 
has  been  the  development  of  a  common  law 
doctrine  of  a  “duty  to  protect,”  commonly 
known  as  the  “duty  to  warn.”  This  duty 
was  first  made  explicit  in  Tarasoff,  a  1976 
California  case  in  which  a  woman  was  killed 
after  her  murderer  had  extensive  conversa¬ 
tions  with  his  therapist  about  his  intent  to 
kill  the  woman  and  the  precise  means  he 
would  employ  to  kill  her.  The  court  ruled 
that  when  a  therapist  determines,  or  should 
determine,  that  a  patient  presents  a  risk  of 
harm  to  an  identifiable  person,  the  therapist 
has  an  obligation  to  use  reasonable  care  to 
protect  the  intended  victim.  The  Tarasoff 
doctrine  has  been  expanded  to  include  cases 
when  the  threatened  harm  is  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  a  disease. 

Massachusetts  has  not  yet  adopted 
Tarasoff,  but  there  are  several  cases  that 
focus  on  the  duty  to  protect  now  currently  in 
the  lower  courts.  The  courts  will  probably 
decide  the  matter  within  two  years. 
Massachusetts  courts  have  already  ruled  in 
Alpert  v.  Devine  that  a  physician  does  not 
incur  liability  for  a  breach  of  a  patient’s  con¬ 
fidentiality  if  the  purpose  of  the  breach  is  to 


recovery  Patti  Smith,  there  are  a  few  songs 
here  that  are  well  worth  your  listening. 

Take  “Punch  It  In  Is  All  We  Do” 
(wonderful  for  a  technophobe  like  me). 
How  many  rock  groups  could  rewrite  the 
lyrics  of  Neil  Sedaka’s  “Breaking  Up  is 
Hard  to  Do”  to  warn  us  of  the  workplace 
dangers  of  Video  Display  Terminals?  I  loved 
the  chorus:  “My  computer’s  down  do  be  do 
wa  down.”  On  the  same  side,  Lifeline  does  a 
rousing  rendition  of  Fred  Small’s  “69 
cents”  (69  cents  for  every  man’s  dollar...). 
And  on  the  back  is  “What  If  The  Russians 
Don’t  Come?”  a  humorous  and  insightful 
ditty  about  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

So,  while  this  isn’t  the  one  tape  I’d  take 
with  me  to  a  desert  island,  I’d  definitely  buy 
an  ice  lollie  from  the  Lifeline  girls  any 
day.  □ 

prevent  harm  to  a  third  person.  This  prece¬ 
dent  suggests  that  Massachusetts  will  adopt 
some  form  of  a  duty  to  protect. 

The  adoption  of  some  form  of  the  duty  to 
protect  has  implications  for  legal  issues  sur¬ 
rounding  AIDS.  In  Massachusetts  it  appears 
settled  that  for  a  person  who  has  been 
diagnosed  with  AIDS,  a  doctor  has  the  legal 
ability,  if  not  the  obligation,  to  take  steps  to 
protect  a  sexual  partner  known  to  the  doc¬ 
tor.  This  duty  to  protect  could  be  fulfilled  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  For  example,  it  could  be 
sufficient  for  a  physician  to  instruct  her/his 
patient  about  safer  sex.  In  circumstances 
where  a  physician  reasonably  believed  that 
her/his  patient  would  refuse  to  engage  in 
safer  sex,  she/he  would  probably  have  a 
legal  obligation  to  disclose  the  danger  to  the 
sexual  partner. 

This  obligation  does  not  apply  to 
patients  who  have  tested  positive  for  HIV 
but  do  not  have  symptoms  of  AIDS-related 
diseases.  Massachusetts  law,  (M.G.L.  ch. 
Ill,  sec.  70F)  specifically  prohibits  health 
facilities,  physicians,  and  health  care  pro¬ 
viders  from  disclosing  the  results  of  an  HIV 
antibody  test  without  written  informed  con¬ 
sent. 

The  dangers  of  violating  confidentiality 

One  critical  point  frequently  lost  in  legal 
debates  about  AIDS  is  that  confidentiality 
serves  an  important  social  function:  it  pro¬ 
tects  and  encourages  full  disclosure  of 
health-related  information  by  a  person  to 
their  medical  provider.  This  in  turn  enables 
a  provider  to  more  adequately  treat  and 
educate  those  seeking  assistance.  Without 
protections  on  confidentiality,  many  will  be 
less  candid  with  their  health  care  providers, 
thereby  jeopardizing  their  own  health,  and 
depriving  the  provider  of  an  opportunity  to 
offer  needed  education.  Indeed,  the 
presidential  Commission  on  the  Human  Im¬ 
munodeficiency  Virus  Draft  Recommenda¬ 
tions  (see  article,  this  issue)  found  that 
“Breaches  in  confidentiality,  whether  true 
or  perceived,  are  keeping  people  who  believe 

Continued  on  page  15 


Under  the  rainbow 

Fred  Barton ’s  Miss  Gulch  turns  the  tables  on  Judy  and 
shows  us  how  to  hate  dogs  but  influence  people 

Miss  Gulch  Returns!  Written  and  performed  by 
Fred  Barton.  At  the  Club  Cabaret,  Boston,  through 
July  27.  Closed. 

By  Michael  Bronski 

Imagine  this:  It  is  fifty  years  after  The 
Wizard  of  Oz  has  wormed  its  way  into 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  Americans 
and  Miss  Gulch  —  the  dog-snatching  bike¬ 
riding  nemisis  of  Judy  Garland’s  Dorothy 
Gale  is  planning  her  comeback.  She  is  bitter, 
very  bitter.  Judy  became  famous,  everyone 
else  in  the  film  became  famous,  and  her  only 
song  —  it  was  called  “I’m  a  Bitch”  —  land¬ 
ed  up  on  the  cutting  room  floor.  But  this 
comeback  is  going  to  put  her  in  the  limelight 
where  she  belongs.  So  what  if  Almira 
Gulch’s  cabaret  act  is  in  the  piano  bar  of  a 
gay  club  and  all  the  men  want  from  her  are 
sing-alongs  of  Judy’s  greatest  hits?  Miss 
Gulch  is  not  one  to  be  thwarted.  She  quickly 
puts  a  stop  to  the  endless  reprises  of  “The 
Man  That  Got  Away”  and  “The  Trolley 
Song”  to  entertain  the  boys  with  tales  and 
ditties  of  her  admittedly  meager  love  life. 

She  may  not  have  la  Garland’s  five 
husbands,  but  she  does  wield  one  mean 
sense  of  humor. 

This  revised  look  at  the  infamous  Miss 
Gulch  (played  in  the  film  by  the  incom¬ 
parable  Margaret  Hamilton)  is  the  work  of 
writer/performer  Fred  Barton.  His  plan  is 

not  to  ridicule  the 
woman  —  who  has 
suffered  so  much 
movie  lore 

already  —  but  to  present  a  sympathetic  por¬ 
trait  of  the  single  cranky  person  in  a  coupled 
society  that  values  only  pleasantness.  Miss 
Gulch  is  important,  Barton  tells  us,  because 
she  is  “what  all  of  us  fear  we  will  become: 
bitter,  lonely  and  single.” 

The  genius  of  Miss  Gulch  Returns!, 
however,  is  the  verbal  nimbleness  with 
which  Barton  ignites  the  character.  His  song 
lyrics  bristle  with  multiple  rhythms  of  the 
oddest  sort  (“Vesuvius/lugubrious/du¬ 
bious”)  and  double  entendres  worthy  of 
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Fred  Barton 


Mae  West  (“Lovers  are  like  dentures.  You 
don’t  want  them  in  your  mouth  all  night, 
but  you  certainly  want  them  within  arm’s 
reach  in  the  morning.”)  Line  by  line  and 
song  by  song  Miss  Gulch  Returns!  is  one  of 
the  funniest  and  wittiest  shows  to  grace  a 
stage. 

But  besides  the  laughs,  Fred  Barton  ac¬ 
tually  accomplishes  something  quite  moving 
and  remarkable.  His  Miss  Gulch  is,  of 
course,  really  a  drag  image  of  a  gay  man,  but 
Barton  doesn’t  use  the  drag,  as  so  many 
others  do,  to  be  just  mean  or  nasty.  He 
evokes  our  empathy  by  creating  a  character 
who  is  truly  distressed  at  being  an  outcast 
but  who  also  refuses  to  change  to  please 
anyone  but  herself.  By  the  end  of  the  show 
Miss  Gulch  is  able  to  stand  tall,  albeit  alone 
—  her  black  straw  hat  perched  on  her  tightly 
pulled  back  hair,  wicker  basket  in  hand.  She 
faces  the  audience  with  a  hard  gaze,  a  mean 
tongue  and  her  pride.  It’s  enough  to  send 
you  over  the  rainbow.  □ 


Still  swooning  after  all 
these  years 

Laura  Nyro ’s  first  tour  in  12  years 

Laura  Nyro.  Nightstage,  Camb.,  Mass.  June  24 
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By  Mara  Math 

ge  seems  to  be  the  litmus  test  for  devo¬ 
tion  to  Laura  Nyro:  those  of  us  who 
are  thirty  and  older  have  been  in  a 
state  of  feverish  excitement  since  her  come¬ 
back  tour  was  announced,  while  those  who 
are  only  a  few  years  younger  have  responded 
with  “That’s  nice,”  or  even,  “Who’s  she?” 

Singer/songwriter  Laura  Nyro  was  the 
first  modern  poet  I  encountered.  With 
often  haunting 
melodies  and  an  edge 
j§g  of  mystery  to  her 
lyrics,  Nyro  took  us  on  excursions  to  the 
blurred  boundaries  of  love,  lust,  politics  and 
spirituality,  chronicling  our  own  age  of 
discovery,  the  mid-’60s-’70s.  And  who 
among  us  can  ever  forget  those  dykeling 
years  of  swooning  over  “Emily,”  that 
dreamy  anthem  of  lesbian  love? 

On  her  first  tour  in  12  years,  Nyro  looked 
somewhat  matronly  in  her  red  flounced 
blouse  —  hardly  the  fervent,  tormented 
spirit  with  the  windwhipped  hair  from  New 
York  Tenderberry  —  and  her  sweet,  rather 
self-absorbed  expression  barely  altered 
throughout  the  evening.  Opening  with  the 
evocative  ballad  “Blow,  Wind,  Blow”  and 
the  sultry  “Down  South,”  she  proved  she  still 
has  a  voice  like  mead,  as  pure  and  rich  and 
sensual  as  ever.  “I  want  the  sweet  elemen¬ 
tal  roll  of  the  ocean,”  she  declared,  her  tim¬ 
ing  and  phrasing  also  as  perfect  as  ever,  “I 
am  a  visionary/I  am  a  woman/I  am  an 
angel/I  am  your  visionary.” 

The  band  —  vocalist  Diane  Wilson, 
bassist  David  Wolfen,  drummer  Frank 
Pagano,  and  Nydia  Liberty  Martez  on  per¬ 
cussion  —  complemented  Nyro  perfectly 
with  superb  musicianship  and  exquisite 
backup  harmonies. 

In  “Innocence,”  she  instructed  us  to 
“Listen  to  the  Queen  of  the  Night,”  and  the 
roomful  of  baby  boomers  happily  complied. 
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She  followed  with  “And  When  I  Die”  made 
famous  by  Blood,  Sweat  &  Tears  —  and 
“Broken  Rainbow,”  written  for  the  film, 
which  won  the  Best  Documentary  Oscar  in 
1985.  The  latter  is  an  uneven  attempt  at  an 
overtly  political  message,  and  lines  like  “the 
ghost  of  prejudice/cuts  through  the  moon- 
glow”  clunked;  on  the  other  hand,  “The 
earth  ways  and  the  new  ecology/You  know 
we  were  the  first/Believe  me,  we  will  be  the 
last/to  keep  the  light  for  the  earth”  neatly 
evoke  a  variety  of  cultural,  political  and 
ecological  issues  with  the  subtlety  we  expect 
from  Nyro. 

She  dedicated  her  set  to  animals  and  the 
animal  rights  movement,  and  explicated  “A 
Very  Special  Lust”:  “This  includes  a  lust 
for  happiness  and  love,  a  lust  for  having 
peace  in  the  world.” 

A  trio  of  “women’s  songs”  followed, 
widely  spaced  on  the  spectrum.  First  was  a 
new  song,  “Dancers,  Sweepers,  Book¬ 
keepers.”  And  then  the  dykes  in  particular 
were  swaying  and  swooning  to  “Emily,” 
“Oh  Emily/you  ornament  the  earth  for 
me/oooolalala  oooo  lalala.”  Only  a  few 
minutes  later,  there  we  were,  joining  the  rest 
of  the  crowd  in  singing  along  to  “Marry  Me 
Bill/Wedding  Bell  Blues.” 

Another  new  song  “Just  Another  Night 
in  a  Day  in  the  Life”  is  set  in  a  Japanese 
restaurant,  a  song  of  family  life.  Just  as  I 
was  beginning  to  squirm  over  the  lyrics,  “I 
became  a  geisha/moved  through  the  mys¬ 
tery/dark  and  content,”  Nyro  added,  “with 
a  radical  feminist  bent,”  a  line  received  with 
scattered  clapping  and  cheering.  The  song 
ends  with  a  female  lover  entering  the 
restaurant  and  delivering  a  kiss  on  the  lips. 
(Completely  unconfirmed  rumor  has  it,  in¬ 
cidentally,  the  Nyro  lives  in  Connecticut 
with  a  woman  lover  and  two  children.) 

Two  encores  finished  up  this  beautiful 
concert.  If  Nyro  stays  on  the  comeback 
trail,  she  should  have  plenty  of  new  devotees 
to  add  to  the  ranks  of  the  already  converted.  □ 


AUGUST  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 


Toward  healing 


Ellen  Bass  and  Laura  Davis 


An  interview  with  Ellen  Bass  and  Laura  Davis,  lesbian 
authors  of  The  Courage  to  Heal,  A  Guide  for  Women 
Survivors  of  Child  Sexual  Abuse 


By  Pam  Mitchell 

’ve  been  watching  Ellen  Bass  inspire 
trust  and  encourage  women  to  knock 
over  barriers  ever  since  a  day  in  1977 
when  I  washed  ashore  in  Santa  Cruz, 
California,  spotted  a  poster  on  a  lamppost 
announcing  her  women’s  “Writing  about 
our  Lives’’  workshop,  and  immediately 
signed  up.  (At  the  time,  she  didn ’t  know  she  was 
a  lesbian  and  1  didn  7  know  I  was  an  incest 
survivor  —  oversights  we ’ve  both  since  cor¬ 
rected.)  From  the  moment  I  set  foot  in  that 
first  workshop,  Ellen  has  had  a  formative 
influence  on  my  adult  life,  acting  as  catalyst 
and  “midwife’’  to  both  my  writing  and  my 
emotions,  though  I  now  live  on  the  opposite 
coast  and  get  to  see  her  only  rarely. 

Ever  since  her  first  East  Coast  “I  Never 
Told  Anyone’’  workshop  for  women  sur¬ 
vivors  of  child  sexual  abuse,  which  I 
organized  in  1983,  I’ve  witnessed  Ellen’s 
healing  approach  shape  and  flavor  a 
burgeoning  feminist  network  of  survivors  in 
the  Boston  area.  More  and  more  therapists 
and  self-proclaimed  “experts”  on  child  sex¬ 
ual  abuse  have  come  out  of  the  woodwork 
during  this  five-year  period  —  many  trained 
in  the  very  schools  and  traditions  that  only  a 
decade  ago  were  calling  abuse  survivors 
“liars”  and  that  even  today  worship  the 
very  “family”  that  did  many  of  us  in.  But 
thanks  in  no  small  part  to  Ellen ’s  leadership 
and  clarity  of  vision,  alongside  this  new, 
largely  reactive  " sexual  abuse  industry” 
there  exists  in  Boston  a  grassroots  network 
of  survivors  that  has  retained  its  commit¬ 
ment  to  mutual  aid  and  self-help  and  to  a 
view  of  healing  as  part  of  a  larger  political 
movement. 

So  when  I  heard  about  the  imminent 
release  of  The  Courage  to  Heal,  the 
magnum  opus  on  child  sexual  abuse  Ellen 
co-authored  with  writer,  incest  survivor  and 
former  Santa  Cruzian  Laura  Davis,  I  eager¬ 
ly  awaited  the  opportunity  to  interview  the 
authors.  The  book  is  significant  as  a  com¬ 
pendium  of  what  Ellen  has  learned  in  a 
decade  of  working  with  abuse  survivors  and 
as  a  manifestation  of  Laura’s  own  process 
of  healing  (her  decision  to  write  the  book 
came  shortly  after  she  remembered  her  own 
abuse  history,  and  her  recovery  process 
paralleled  the  gestation  and  birth  of  the 
book).  In  this  time  of  increasing  commer¬ 
cialization  and  co-optation  of  the  movement 
against  child  sexual  abuse,  it  is  equally 
significant  that  this  lesbian-sensitive,  self- 
help  oriented  and  implicitly  feminist  work  is 
being  published  and  pushed  by  a  main¬ 
stream  publisher. 

In  preparing  for  this  interview  I  enlisted 
the  emotional  and  technical  assistance  of 
close  friend  and  ex-lover  Tatiana  Schreiber 
—  an  appropriate  choice  since  Yana  and  I 
first  met  in  1983,  when  I  was  organizing  that 
first  Ellen  Bass  workshop  and  she  was  pro¬ 
ducing  a  radio  documentary  about  it.  With 
Yana ’s  help,  I  formulated  some  questions 
for  Ellen  and  Laura,  about  where  the  move¬ 
ment  against  child  sexual  abuse  is  at  in  1988 
and  about  what  it’s  been  like  for  two 
feminist  dykes  out  there  in  the  world  writing 
about  it  and  talking  about  it. 

Ellen  and  Laura  were  in  town  as  part  of  a 
national  tour  paid  for  by  their  publisher, 
and  conducted  the  interview  from  their  Park 
Plaza  Hotel  room  immediately  following  a 
television  appearance.  (I  was  rather  taken 
aback  when  they  greeted  us  in  the  lobby  in 
makeup,  pumps,  and  nylons  instead  of  in 
the  casually  colorful  natural  fibres  and 
shells-on-a-string  1  associate  with  Santa 
Cruz  dykes.  But  I  was  reassured  when  they 
rushed  us  into  the  elevator  so  they  could  get 
upstairs  and  dispense  with  the  drag.) 

GCN:  What  has  the  process  of  putting 
together  and  promoting  the  book  been  like 
for  you  personally? 

Laura:  The  experience  of  writing  the  book 
has  been  very  different  for  Ellen  than  it  has 
been  for  me,  because  I’m  a  survivor  and  she 
isn’t.  I  remember  talking  and  crying  with 
her  many  times  and  saying,  “You’re  going  to 
write  this  book  and  your  family  is  going  to 
be  proud  of  you,”  (I’m  going  to  start  crying 
again.)  “And  I’m  going  to  write  it  and  my 
family  will  disown  me.”  I  had  to  find  again 
and  again  the  courage  to  put  my  name  on 
this  book  and  put  my  picture  on  it,  and  to 
write  the  most  intimate  things  about  my  own 
experience,  which  the  whole  world  would 
know.  I  was  never  going  to  have  the  same 
kind  of  privacy  again.  I  wasn’t  just  writing 
as  a  professional.  As  we’ve  traveled  around, 
Ellen  has  been  seen  as  “the  professional” 
while  I’m  seen  as  “the  survivor.”  At  one  in¬ 
terview  this  person  said  to  Ellen, ’’Have  you 


brought  your  adult  survivor  with  you?” 
Ellen:  Woof!  Woof! 

Laura:  Yeah,  like  she  brings  me  around  on  a 
leash!  Not  only  do  I  have  to  fight  that,  being 
seen  just  as  “the  victim,”  but  every  .survivor 
has  to  fight  that.  Survivors  are  some  of  the 
most  powerful,  incredible  women  I  know.  I 
get  sick  of  being  treated  with  kid  gloves. 

I  started  working  on  this  book  when  I  was 
in  the  crisis  stage  of  healing.  I  was  falling 
apart.  I  felt  suicidal.  I  thought  I  would  never 
make  love  again.  I  was  sure  I  was  damaged, 
and  that  things  were  hopeless.  I  was  totally 
estranged  from  my  family,  and  they  were 
telling  me  I  was  lying  out  of  spite.  Then  I 
started  doing  interviews  for  the  book.  I  was 
in  therapy,  too,  and  in  groups.  But  for  me 
this  was  my  main  way  of  healing. 

In  the  beginning  1  was  very  connected  to 
my  own  experience.  I  would  interview 
women,  and  they  would  cry  and  I  would  cry. 
I  would  be  feeling  hopeless  about  sex;  then 
I’d  go  interview  women  who  had  been  heal¬ 
ing  for  five  or  ten  years,  and  I’d  say,  “What 
about  sex?”And  they  would  start  to  tell  me 
that  things  got*  better, that  these  were  the 
stages  they  went  through.  And  I’d 
think,  “Okay,  maybe  I  can  heal.”  Or  I’d  be 
going  through  a  period  where  my  mother 
and  I  were  screaming  at  each  other  on  the 
telephone.  I’d  ask  a  woman  who’d  been 
healing  for  a  while,  “How  did  things  change 
with  your  family?”  And  she’d  tell  me.  It 


didn’t  always  make  me  feel  hopeful,  but  at 
least  1  didn’t  feel  that  I  was  alone.  Over  and 
over  again,  I  met  women  who  became  im¬ 
portant  role  models  and  I  learned  that  heal¬ 
ing  is  possible.  As  time  went  on  and  I  started 
to  heal  more,  I  started  feeling  more  detached 
and  more  like  a  journalist  whose  job  it 
was  to  write  this  book.  It’s  the  most  incredi¬ 
ble  feeling,  thinking  about  where  I  was  four 
years  ago  and  where  I  am  now,  traveling  and 
going  on  TV  and  talking  about  these  things. 
I  can  talk  about  healing  not  just  because  I 
wrote  the  book  but  because  my  own  healing 
process  has  been  parallel. 

GCN:  Do  you  see  an  immediate  connection 
between  adults  healing  from  the  abuse  they 
experienced  in  their  own  childhoods  and  the 
prevention  of  further  abuse  of  children? 

Ellen:  When  women  start  to  do  their  own 
healing  so  that  they’re  more  intact  as  peo¬ 
ple,  they  start  to  open  up  their  eyes  so  that  if 
something  is  happening  to  their  kids,  they’re 
going  to  see.  The  kids  who  are  growing  up 
now  and  getting  appropriate  intervention 
and  counseling  and  support  and  being  told 
that  it’s  not  their  fault  are  going  to  grow  up 
less  damaged.  They’re  seeing  that  there’s 
support  and  you  can  talk  about  it,  and 
they’re  going  to  be  parents  who  have  their 
eyes  open  in  a  different  way. 

But  this  is  still  brand  new,  and  we’re  talk¬ 
ing  about  something  that’s  been  happening 
over  centuries  and  centuries.  I  don’t  see  that 


it  turns  around  in  a  decade.  It’s  hard  to  be 
patient  when  you  know  how  many  kids  are 
getting  hurt  all  the  time.  I  think  we’re  right 
to  be  impatient,  and  right  to  be  outraged, 
and  right  to  yell  and  scream  about  it.  But  the 
changes  just  can’t  happen  all  that  much 
faster  than  they’re  happening.  Except 
legislatively  and  judicially:  if  we  could  get 
some  people  in  key  positions  to  start  chang¬ 
ing  some  laws  and  some  procedures  faster, 
that  would  be  great.  But  I  don’t  think  you 
can  turn  the  whole  society  that  fast.  It’s  got 
to  sift  down. 

Laura:  One  thing  that  happens  is  that  sur¬ 
vivors  start  to  heal  and  then  want  to  do 
something  about  it.  I  wrote  a  book.  You’re 
doing  an  interview.  A  woman  we  were  on 
the  radio  with  last  night  whose  son  was 
abused  just  started  an  organization  called 
People  Against  Sexual  Abuse,  a  grassroots 
lobbying  organization.  Some  women  are 
working  to  create  underground  networks  to 
protect  or  shelter  children  who  are  not  get¬ 
ting  protected  through  the  court  system.  All 
over  the  country,  people  are  taking  action. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  healing  process, 
women  don’t  have  the  energy  for  activity. 
Rightfully,  their  focus  should  be  on 
themselves.  But  as  women  move  through  the 
process,  there’s  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
mobilization  going  on.  This  is  just  starting, 
and  it’s  a  groundswell  that’s  really  going  to 
take  off. 

GCN:  You’ve  said  that  The  Courage  to  Heal 
is  intended  for  all  women  survivors  of  child 
sexual  abuse,  regardless  of  sexual 
preference.  In  what  ways  do  you  think  the 
fact  that  both  of  you  are  lesbians  influenced 
the  way  the  book  turned  out? 

Laura:  In  the  book  we  talk  about  lesbian  sex¬ 
uality  and  lesbian  relationships  as  if  it’s  just 
another  part  of  life.  When  we  started 
writing  we  decided  that  how  we  would  han¬ 
dle  the  chapters  on  sexuality  and  intimacy 
and  talking  about  partners  would  be  that 
one  example  was  going  to  be  Jane  and  Bob 
and  the  next  example  would  be  Melanie  and 
Judy.  We  went  through  the  manuscript  with 
a  fine  tooth  comb,  counting  how  many  ex¬ 
amples  were  lesbian.  Lesbians  would  read  it 
and  say,  “God,  there  are  so  many  straight 
women!”  and  straight  women  would  read  it 
and  say,  “There’s  so  many  lesbians!”  When 
we  finally  handed  it  in  to  our  editor  at 
Harper  and  Row,  we  were  both  holding  our 
breath,  thinking,  “Oh,  my  God,  this  is  it.. 
She’s  going  to  say,  ‘You  just  can’t  get  away 
with  this.’”  Because  it  was  an  incredibly 
radical  approach.  We  didn’t  just  have  some 
separate  chapter  off  at  the  back  about  les¬ 
bians.  But  she  never  said  a  word,  and  no  one 
at  Harper  and  Row  has  ever  said  a  word. 

Ellen:  Laura  was  holding  her  breath.  I  was 
breathing  shallowly.  I  was  concerned,  but 
my  basic  stance  in  the  world  is,  “I’m  fine, 
and  of  course  you’re  going  to  feel  good 
about  me.”  Then  if  somebody  doesn’t,  they 
at  least  don’t  tell  me  about  it.  And  it  work¬ 
ed.  Which  is  what  I  felt  would  happen,  and 
what  happens  in  the  workshops  that  1  do, 
for  the  most  part.  Although  sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  are  homophobic  when  they  come  in, 
they  need  and  want  to  be  there  so  badly  they’re 
willing  to  work  through  that  in  order  to  be 
there.  Sometimes  I  feel  like  if  1  were  a  giraffe 
they  would  accept  me,  because  1  have  some 
skills  they  need. 

Laura:  Traditionally  in  the  feminist  move¬ 
ment  there’s  been  the  lesbians  and  then 
there’s  been  the  straight  women.  There’s 
been  a  lot  of  conflict  between  the  two 
groups.  This  topic,  healing  from  sexual 
abuse,  is  actually  something  that  can  bridge 
some  of  the  gaps  that  have  kept  women 
apart.  The  similarities  are  so  much  greater 
than  the  differences. 

Ellen:  The  primary  reason  for  the  book  and 
for  the  workshops  is  to  help  women  to  heal 
from  child  sexual  abuse,  and  the  secondary 
reason  is  to  help  women  to  get  over 
homophobia  and  make  bonds  together 
across  sexual  preference  lines.  In  a  way, 
that’s  one  thing  that  works  better  when 
you’re  not  focusing  on  it  directly.  You  have 
a  common  cause  that’s  really  important  to 
you,  and  it  makes  you  see  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  you  have  are  not  as  important  to 
you  in  some  ways  as  what  you’re  working 
toward  in  your  own  life  and  for  the  world. 

We’re  lesbians,  that’s  our  community, 
and  we  feel  a  commitment  to  lesbians.  We 
put  in  a  little  section,  “If  You  Are  a  Les¬ 
bian,”  with  information  about  isolation  and 


write  books  like  this 

The  Courage  to  Heal  is  a  compassionate  guide  to  healing 
for  survivors  of  child  sexual  abuse 


The  Courage  to  Heal,  A 
Guide  for  Women  Survivors 
of  Child  Sexual  Abuse 

Ellen  Bass  and  Laura  Davis 
Harper  &  Row,  NY,  1988 
$14.95  paper,  493pp. 

Reviewed  by  Vicki  Gabriner 

They  didn’t  write  books  like  this  when 
I  was  a  kid,  or  an  adolescent,  or  even 
a  young  adult.  If  they  had,  my  life 
might  have  been  very  different.  We’ve  had 
to  wait  a  long  time  for  help  like  this  to  come 
along. 

If  you’ve  been  sexually  abused  or-think 
you’ve  been  sexually  abused,  you  should 
aave  access  to  this  book.  Even  if  you  don’t 
read  it,  just  looking  at  the  cover  page,  hav¬ 
ing  it  by  your  bed,  or  holding  it  between 
your  hands  will  probably  set  you  vibrating. 
The  Courage  to  Heal  is  based  on  the 


writing  workshops  that  Ellen  Bass  has  been 
doing  with  women  survivors  of  child  sexual 
abuse  for  the  last  ten  years.  It  reflects  back 
to  us  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  women 
who  have  been  in  Ellen’s  workshops,  as  well 
as  those  interviewed  specifically  for  the 
book.  These  are  women  who,  without  maps 
to  guide  them/us,  have  been  moving 
through  the  minefields  of  healing  from 
childhood  sexual  trauma.  It  also  reflects 
Ellen’s  skill  in  listening  (as  in  really  hearing 
what’s  going  on)  and  facilitating  this  process 
at  a  time  when  few  professionals  were  able 
to  do  so. 

In  1982,  as  I  was  preparing  to  confront 
my  parents  about  my  having  been  sexually 
abused,  I  sensed  that  I  was  embarking  on  a 
journey  much  more  complicated  and  long- 
lasting  than  I  had  ever  imagined.  I  had  been 
obsessing  about,  and  terrified  of,  this  Act  of 
Speaking  the  Truth  for  years.  I  desperately 
Continued  on  page  14 
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coming  out  and  sexual  preference,  even 
though  it  wasn’t  applicable  for  straight 
women.  That  section  would  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  if  the  book  were  for  lesbians. 

Laura:  I  feel  that  the  experiences  of  lesbians 
and  straight  women  around  abuse  are  90 
percent  the  same.  In  a  lesbian  relationship 
the  likelihood  of  both  people  being  sur¬ 
vivors  is  higher,  so  the  dynamics  get  more 
complicated  —  either  you  can  really  support 
each  other  or  it  can  be  incredibly  difficult. 
Other  differences  are  that  lesbians  are  more 
willing  to  name  abuse  because  they  have  less 
investment  in  protecting  men,  and  are  more 
used  to  getting  support  from  other  women. 
They’re  also  more  likely  to  deal  with  sex  in  a 
conscious  and  aware  way. 

But  I  think  those  things  are  minor  com¬ 
pared  to  the  similarities.  We  made  a  very 
conscious  decision  not  to  write  a  book  for 
lesbians.  This  problem  is  so  pervasive  that 
we  really  wanted  to  help  all  women.  In  the 
lesbian  community  there’s  already  a  lot  of 
resources  for  women  who  were  abused, 
much  more  than  there  are  for  the  rest  of  the 
population.  We  wanted  something  that 
would  reach  beyond  that,  and  we  also 
thought  we  could  make  a  political  statement 
by  writing  the  book  the  way  that  we  did. 

As  we’ve  traveled  around  the  country  on 
this  tour,  no  one  from  the  public  or  the  press 
has  said  a  word  about  the  lesbians  in  the 
book.  People  come  up  and  say,  “My  hus¬ 
band  and  I  read  it  and  it’s  really  improving 
our  sex  life.”  I’ve  been  shocked,  totally 
shocked.  We  had  done  a  lot  of  practicing  for 
being  on  television.  We’d  invite  people  over 
to  the  house  and  ask  them  to  ask  us  tough 
questions.  We  both  “come  out”  in  the 
book,  and  of  course  one  of  the  questions  put 
to  me  as  a  survivor  was  “Aren’t  you  a  les¬ 
bian  because  you  were  abused?”  But  I 
haven’t  gotten  asked  that  question  yet!  I  had 
such  a  good  answer  practiced,  and  I  haven’t 
gotten  a  chance  to  use  it.  It’s  almost  been 
disappointing! 

Ellen:  My  answer  to  the  question  about 
whether  women  become  lesbians  because 
they  were  sexually  abused  is  that  if  that  were 
true  the  population  of  lesbians  would  be  far 
greater  than  it  is  today. 

GCN:  Can  you  expand  on  what  you  wrote 
about  sex?  You  made  reference  to  JoAnn 
Loulan’s  concept  of  the  “willingness”  to  be 
sexual  regardless  of  the  presence  of  desire. 
How  does  this  relate  to  sexual  abuse  sur¬ 
vivors  in  particular? 

Laura:  Both  in  my  personal  history  and  in  in¬ 
terviewing  and  working  with  lots  of  other 
survivors,  I’ve  found  that  the  area  of  sex¬ 
uality  and  relationships  is  the  toughest. 
That’s  where  in  many  ways  we’re  damaged 
the  most,  because  sex  and  intimacy  got 
totally  twisted  as  children.  It’s  very  hard  to 
unlearn  that.  That’s  where  1  lost  hope  more 
than  any  other  area.  I  remember  in  the  early 
stages  of  my  healing  process  thinking,  “I’ll 
never  make  love  again,  I’m  damaged  sexual¬ 
ly  and  that’s  it.”  My  body  felt  like  rubber,  1 
couldn’t  stand  to  be  touched,  whenever  1 
made  love  I  had  flashbacks.  I  lost  a  very  im¬ 
portant  relationship  because  my  lover 
couldn’t  stand  it,  she  was  too  frustrated. 

Ellen  wrote  the  first  draft  of  the  chapter 
on  sex  (we  shared  the  writing  equally,  but 
she  happened  to  write  that  draft).  It  was 
pretty  early  for  me  still,  and  1  remember  that 
I  read  it  and  cried,  thinking,  “This  is  never 
going  to  happen  for  me!”  Years  later,  when 
1  sat  down  to  do  the  final  copy  editing,  I 
remember  rereading  that  chapter  and  think¬ 
ing,  “Yeah,  all  these  things  worked.”  Now  I’m  at 
the  point  where  1  can  function-fine  sexually, 
though  things  still  come  up.  Tpe  biggest  help 
has  been  partners  who  have  given  me  a  lot  of 
permission  by  not  pressuring  me;  there  was 
a  lot  of  room  for  me  to  explore,  to  control 
things  when  I  needed  to. 

There  are  women  who  have  been  healing 
for  five  or  ten  years  now,  and  they’re  in  a 
very  different  place  than  they  were  when 
they  were  six  months  into 
the  process.  I  would  never  say  to  someone 
who’s  at  the  beginning  of  healing,  who’s 
having  flashbacks  all  the  time,  that  she 
should  just  be  willing  to  have  sex.  Early  on 
you  have  to  be  able  to  set  boundaries  and 
not  make  love  when  you  don’t  want  to.  But 
as  time  goes  by,  if  you’re  with  a  partner  you 
have  to  start  to  deal  with  the  needs  that  part¬ 
ner  has.  You’re  not  the  only  person  in  the 
relationship.  Willingness  is  not  the  same  as 
forcing  yourself  to  do  something  that  you 


don’t  want  to  do.  I’ve  had  the  experience  of 
not  feeling  desire  but  just  feeling  that  I  love 
the  person  I’m  with  and  1  want  to  give  them 
pleasure.  It’s  not  that  I’m  going  to  numb 
out  and  force  myself  to  go  through  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  pleasing  them. 

Ellen:  Certain  parts  of  the  healing  process, 
like  realizing  that  you  have  a  right  to  be 
angry  or  that  the  abuse  wasn’t  your  fault, 
sometimes  can  come  quickly  for  people,  but 
sex  is  definitely  a  long-haul  process.  If  your 
entire  experience  with  sex  has  been  either 
abuse  or  sex  when  you  forced  yourself 
because  you  didn’t  know  that  you  had  the 
right  to  say  no,  it  can  be  very  hard  to  feel  any 
desire  for  sex.  What  would  you  be  feeling 
desire  fori  You  need  an  experience  of 
something  that’s  positive  enough  that  you 
might  want  to  feel  desire  for  it.  Otherwise, 
it’s  like  talking  about  Mars:  “I’ve  never 
been  there,  I  never  want  to  go!”  The  wil¬ 
lingness  concept  is  that  you’re  willing  to  see 
what  might  be  there  for  you.  Then  if  you 
don’t  want  to  go,  that’s  fine.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  involved  actively  in  sexuality. 
You  can  choose  to  be  celibate. 

Laura:  1  felt  1  wanted  to  have  a  sexual  life.  I 
wanted  to  be  present,  I  wanted  to  experience 
good,  positive  sex.  And  what  it’s  taken  for 


me  is  nudging  myself  just  one  little  step  past 
the  point  where  I’m  comfortable  —  and  I 
stress  the  “little.”  I  found  that  I  could  try 
something  out  when  I  wasn’t  sure  what  the 
result  might  be.  I  could  always  back  down 
after  that,  say  I  never  want  to  try  that  again 
or  I  only  want  to  do  it  this  way  or  that  way.  I 
found  that  if  1  kept  things  entirely  safe  1 
might  never  make  love  again.  And  1  wanted 
to.  For  another  survivor  it  might  not  be  im¬ 
portant.  Or  it  might  not  be  important  until 
ten  years  from  now. 

GCN:  The  Courage  to  Heal  is  written 
specifically  for  women  survivors.  What 
about  working  with  men  who  have  been  sex¬ 
ually  abused? 

Ellen:  I’ve  found  that  working  with  in¬ 
dividual  men  can  be  as  rewarding  as  working 
with  women,  and  I’m  open  to  doing  more  of 
that.  But  it  would  be  really  inappropriate 
for  me  to  lead  groups  just  with  men,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  do  mixed  groups. 

Laura:  The  basic  women’s  movement  thing 
—  that  women  work  with  women,  men  work 
with  men  —  is  very  important,  especially  in 
the  beginning.  Right  here  in  Boston  Mike 
Lew  is  doing  excellent  work  with  men  who 
have  been  abused  (he’ll  hopefully  be  coming 
out  with  a  book  for  men  survivors  —  Victims 
No  Longer  ,  to  be  published  by  Nevermont 
Publishers,  New  York,  NY,  this  fall). 

You  can’t  just  stop  the  healing  with 


women.  Unless  we  start  dealing  with 
everyone,  abuse  is  not  going  to  stop.  The 
fact  is  that  most  abusers  are  men.  I’m  not 
saying  that  most  male  survivors  are  abusers 
—  that’s  a  stereotype  and  it’s  absolutely  not 
true.  But  the  fact  is  that  if  men  don’t  heal 
also,  this  whole  cycle  is  not  going  to  stop. 
My  contact  with  male  survivors  has  been 
really  great  because  it’s  given  me  a  feeling  of 
being  a  part  of  the  whole  world.  It’s  great 
that  women  get  together  to  heal  and  support 
each  other,  but  it’s  got  to  spread  out  from 
there. 

GCN:  In  the  book  you  acknowledge  that 
women  are  sometimes  perpetrators  of  sexual 
abuse,  although  you  stress  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  perpetrators  are  men.  Has  the 
realization  that  women  can  be  abusers  in¬ 
fluenced  your  approach? 

Ellen:  It’s  a  small  percentage,  I  believe,  but 
that  can  be  misleading.  Five  percent  sounds 
small,  but  five  percent  of  the  millions  of 
women  who  are  abused  is  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  women.  This  has  affected  my 
conceptualization  of  the  issue  profoundly. 
Before,  it  was  much  easier  to  see  this  as  the 
patriarchy  in  its  most  simplistic  form:  men 
against  women  and  children.  Although  I  still 
believe  that  patriarchy  has  a  lot  to  do  with 


abuse  —  including  women  abusing  —  it’s 
not  so  simple.  The  enemy  is  no  longer  so 
clearly  defined.  It  isn’t  the  simple  dream  of 
sisterhood  that  in  the  early  women’s  move¬ 
ment  I  think  we  all  hoped,  very  naively,  that 
we  could  have.  My  language  has  changed.  I 
don’t  say  “he”  in  the  same  way  when  I  talk 
about  the  abuser.  When  we  prepared  our 
lectures  for  this  tour,  I  was  really  aware  of 
wanting  to  include  an  example  of  a  mother 
early  on,  for  the  women  abused  by  women 
who  were  waiting  for  acknowledgement.  It’s 
a  sadder  but  wiser  point  of  view  that  people 
who  abuse  are  hurting  children  whether 
they’re  male  or  female,  and  that  it’s  equally 
damaging. 

Laura:  Some  of  the  issues  are  different  for 
women  abused  by  their  mothers.  A  lot  of 
times  they  have  more  of  a  feeling  of  being  in¬ 
vaded.  One  woman  said  she  felt  colonized 
by  her  mother  because  the  boundaries  bet¬ 
ween  a  mother  and  daughter  are  fuzzier. 
With  a  father  sometimes  there’s  more 
separation.  A  lot  of  the  women  I  inter¬ 
viewed  said  they  hated  their  bodies  when  they 
started  to  develop  because  they  felt  like  they 
were  becoming  their  mothers. 

In  1980  at  an  incest  art  show  a  “leading 
expert”  who  had  just  written  a  nationally 
famous  book  on  incest  stood  up  and  said, 
“There  is  no  such  thing  as  incest  between 
mothers  and  daughters.”  A  woman  I  know 
who  was  there  with  a  videotape  about  being 


abused  by  her  mother  walked  away  feeling, 
“I  must  be  crazy.  I  must  have  made  it  up.” 
And  that  wasn’t  very  long  ago.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  there’s  going  to  be  a  forum  this  month 
for  women  abused  by  their  mothers. 
Organizing  is  starting  to  happen. 

Even  if  it’s  one  percent,  or  two  percent,  or 
three  percent  —  I’m  not  going  to  quibble 
about  the  percentage  —  for  the  woman  it 
happens  to  it’s  one  hundred  percent  of  her 
experience.  We  wanted  to  make  sure  we 
didn’t  overrepiesent  abuse  by  women, 
because  we  didn’t  want  to  let  men  off  the 
hook.  But  at  the  same  time  we  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  women  who  were  abused  by 
their  mothers  would  know  that  they  had  just 
as  much  of  a  right  to  heal.  So  many  sur¬ 
vivors  say,  “I’m  different,  I’ve  always  been 
different,”  and  wait  until  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  experience  is  named  before  they  feel 
included.  We  tried  hard  to  include  absolute¬ 
ly  everyone:  every  possible  circumstance, 
every  kind  of  abuser,  every  style  of  healing, 
abuse  at  every  different  age,  women  of  dif¬ 
ferent  races.  We  wanted  to  make  women 
feel  that  every  woman’s  experience  counts. 

GCN:  Do  you  think  your  approach  applies 
equally  to  women  of  different  races, 
ethniticies,  abilities,  etc.?  In  your  work  with 
survivors,  have  the  women  who  have  come 
to  your  workshops  and  events  reflected  the 
kind  of  diversity  you  tried  to  represent  in  the 
book? 

Ellen:  When  women  of  different  races  or 
cultures  actually  come  to  the  workshops,  it’s 
worked  great.  I  don’t  think  the  way  I  work  is 
inappropriate  or  has  to  be  different.  Of 
course,  if  you  find  that  you’re  the  only 
Chicana  or  the  only  Black  woman  in  a 
workshop,  or  that  there’s  only  two  of  you, 
there’s  going  to  be  a  feeling  of  “Is  this  going 
to  be  okay  for  me?”  But  after  a  very  short 
initial  checking-out  period  I’ve  gotten  great 
feedback  from  women  of  very  different 
political  persuasions,  including  some  very 
politicized  Black  women  who  weren’t  just 
going  to  accept  whatever  was  offered. 

No  matter  how  good  I  might  be,  though, 
a  lot  of  women  may  not  want  to  be  in  a 
group  of  18  white  women  and  two  Black 
women.  It’s  been  predominantly  white 
women,  and  that’s  something  that  I’d  like  to 
change.  Ethnicity  and  racial  diversity  have 
been  the  least  diverse;  across  class  lines  has 
been  better,  and  of  course  the  les¬ 
bian/straight  mix  has  been  pretty  good. 
What  I’ve  come  to  recognize  is  that  diversity 
isn’t  going  to  happen  by  wishing  it  would, 
that  I’m  going  to  have  to  get  much  more  ac¬ 
tive  about  it.  I  think  it’s  really  a  question  of 
outreach.  This  may  mean  thinking  in  terms 
of  co-leading  with  women  of  color,  and  find¬ 
ing  other  ways  to  say  this  is  really  going  to 
be  safe.  In  fact,  because  of  a  donation  last 
year  there  were  a  lot  of  scholarships 
available;  I  thought,  rather  naively,  “Well, 
that’s  going  to  make  the  difference  because 
money  has  been  a  divider  of  who  could 
come  to  the  workshops  and  who  couldn’t. 
Now  it  will  become  more  diverse.”  Of 
course  money  is  an  issue,  but  there  are  a  lot 
of  other  issues  involved. 

Laura:  Because  the  thing  is  a  question  of 
safety.  No  matter  what  you  do  or  I  do,  a 
woman  may  not  want  to  be  in  that  situation. 

I  went  to  an  abuse  conference  recently  with 
a  Black  friend  who’s  a  survivor.  There  were 
very  few  people  of  color  there.  She’s  also  a 
disabled  woman,  and  when  she  first  walked 
in  someone  said,”Oh,  you’re  the  handicap¬ 
ped  woman.”  She  said,  “I’m  not  handicap¬ 
ped.”  Then  the  next  person  who  came  in 
said,  “Oh,  you’re  the  handicapped 
woman.”  Then  the  keynote  speaker  got  up 
and  talked  about  the  “ black  hole  of 
despair,”  “the  black  pit  of  this  and  that.” 
On  every  front  she  was  being  assaulted.  By 
the  end  of  the  day  she  came  to  me  in  tears 
and  said,  “This  is  one  of  the  worst  ex¬ 
periences  I’ve  ever  had.  I’ve  never  felt  so  un¬ 
safe.”  And  she’s  someone  who’s  been  heal¬ 
ing  for  years  and  is  in  a  very  good  place. 

GCN:  In  The  Courage  to  Heal  you  argue 
that  S/M  practices  and  prostitution  can  only 
hinder  the  healing  process  for 
survivors. That’s  a  position  that  many  GCN 
readers  might  disagree  with.  Have  women 
who’ve  attended  your  workshops  or  were  in¬ 
terviewed  for  the  book  differed  with  you  on 
these  issues? 

Ellen:  We  knew  that  some  people  wouldn’t 
agree  with  that;  if  they  did,  they  wouldn’t  be 
practicing  S/M.  But  we  chose  to  put  it  out 
exactly  as  we  saw  it.  Obviously  lots  of  S/M 
practitioners  are  survivors,  and  are  saying 

Continued  on  page  12 
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he  time  is  the  near  future.  Shortly 
after  the  asassination  of  a  gay 
political  candidate,  the  U.S.  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  a  religious  dictatorship  led  by  a 
Falwell-like  Christian  fundamentalist.  As 
members  of  various  groups,  including  gay 
men,  are  herded  into  concentration  camps 
Stateside,  a  wave  of  refugees  washes  into 
Europe.  Stephen  Ashcroft,  formerly  a 
photojournalist  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Gay  Resistance,  is  holed  up  in  a 
hostel/leather  bar  in  Amsterdam  with  his 
boyfriend  Kiki,  an  Indonesian  teenager  with 
a  penchant  for  running  around  in  nothing 
but  red  bikini  briefs.  As  the  novel  begins, 
Ashcroft  is  asked  by  wealthy  diamond  mer¬ 
chant  Aaron  Ten  Eyke  to  amass  documenta¬ 
tion  of  gay  oppression  under  the  new  U.S. 
regime.  But  Ashcroft  is  unhappy  because  his 
wealthy  advertising-exec  lover  of  five  years, 
Troy  Anderson,  hadn’t  seen  the  writing  on 
the  wall  in  time,  and  languishes  in  a  concen¬ 
tration  camp  back  home. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  Ashcroft  rescues 
Troy,  but  I  see  no  point  in  describing  the 
rather  tortuous  series  of  events  that  leads  to 
their  reunion.  The  real  heart  of  The  Boiled 
Frog  Syndrome  is  political  commentary  by 
Ashcroft,  and  the  adulation  he  gets  from  the 
other  characters  makes  it  clear  that  the 
reader  is  meant  to  take  his  chatter  seriously. 

On  one  hand  there  is  lamentation  for  the 
“glorious”  past,  when  America  “was  once 
the  arsenal  of  democracy.”  Forget  that  this 
past  includes  being  a  slave  state  and 
slaughtering  native  peoples.  “We  want  to 
see,”  Ashcroft  opines,  “a  Democratic  party 
in  the  tradition  of  Harry  S.  Truman,  who 
not  only  called  a  space  a  spade,  but,  if  he  felt 
like  it,  a  goddam  shovel.”  It  doesn’t  seem  to 
matter  that  Truman  was  largely  responsble 
for  the  national  security  state  Ashcroft 
rightly  deplores,  installing  and  supporting 
vicious  dictatorships  worldwide  and  in¬ 
stituting  a  purge  of  reds  and  fags  from  our 
government  years  before  McCarthy. 
Ashcroft  tells  us  we  had  our  chance  but  we 
blew  it,  thanks  to  the  shadowy  machinations 
of  them ,  Ashcroft’s  unholy  alliance  of 
crooked  politics,  big  business,  and  organiz¬ 
ed  crime:  “There  was  simply  no  way  that... 
they  could  have  allowed  John  F.  Kennedy  to 
bring  about  world  peace.” 

There  must  be  some  mistake  here.  Ash¬ 
croft  is  talking  about  the  man  who  brought 
the  world  to  the  brink  of  nuclear  war  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1962,  who  escalated  the  U.S.  invasion 
of  Vietnam  for  fear  of  being  thought  soft  on 
communism,  who  invaded  Cuba,  who  drag¬ 
ged  his  feet  while  American  citizens  were  be¬ 
ing  beaten  and  murdered  by  racist  bigots  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi.  Robert  Kennedy, 
another  of  Ashcroft’s  heroes,  declined  to 
run  for  the  Presidency  in  1968  until  Eugene 
McCarthy  had  toppled  LBJ  from  in¬ 
cumbency;  he  then  moved  in  to  take  what  he 
and  his  fans  supposed  was  rightfully  his, 
though  he’d  done  nothing  to  earn  it.  I  can 


see  no  reason  why  they  should  have 
bothered  to  off  two  politicians  who  served 
their  interests  so  faithfully. 

On  the  other  hand  Ashcroft  has  an  inkling 
that  the  past  was  not  so  rosy,  as  witness  this 
excerpt  from  his  article  “The  Shame  of  Miss 
Liberty  —  a  Last  Hurrah  on  the  the  Brink  of 
Fascism”: 

The  glitzy  extravaganza  which  was  staged 
in  New  York  this  weekend  was  a 
psychological  masterpiece.  Brilliantly  con¬ 
ceived  and  masterfully  executed,  it  was 
perfectly  programmed  to  make  the 
mindless  multitudes  wallow  in  an  orgy  of 
patriotic  fervor.  Extolling  the  idealized 
and  romanticized  version  of  the  history  of 
our  immigrant  forebears  which  had  ab¬ 
solutely  no  relation  whatsoever  to  the  grim 
reality,  it  turned  the  nation’s  attention 
away  from  our  human  rights  violations  in 
Central  America,  our  economic  injustices 
at  home,  and  the  crippling  national  debt 
caused  by  the  scandalous  waste  and 
outright  criminal  fraud  of  our  bloated 
military  procurement. 

Does  Ashcroft  really  believe  that  glitzy 
patriotic  extravaganzas  designed  to  whip  up 
nativist  frenzy  are  a  new  development  in 
the  U.S.?  If  he  can’t  think  his  way  out  of  a 
paper  bag,  how  can  he  expect  the  “masses” 
to  do  any  better?  Evidently  he  thinks  that 
those  “lobotomized  couch  potatoes”  dis¬ 
agree  with  a  boldy  independent  thinker  like 
him  because  they  have  been  programmed  by 
them.  But  who  programmed  Ashcroft?  He 
hasn’t  an  original  thought  in  his  head.  His 
politics  are  recieved,  his  history  is  (yes) 
“idealized  and  romanticized,”  and  his 
political  homilies  are  as  flatulently 
platitudinous  as  a  Reagan  speach.  And 
though  he  commiserates  with  the  president 
of  “a  small  South  Florida  private  college  of 
unusual  academic  distinction  quite  une¬ 
qualled  in  the  state”  about  the  “vast,  ig¬ 
norant,  functionally  illiterate  mass”  who 
don’t  know  Latin  or  Greek  and  therefore 
can’t  write  English  good,  Ashcroft  has  a  tin 
ear  for  English  style.  He  makes  George  Will 
look  profound  and  Ayn  Rand  seem  lyrical 
by  comparison. 

As  for  Ashcroft’s  sexual  politics  —  we’ll 
leave  s/m  out  of  it,  if  he  wants  to  kiss  the 
boots  of  an  Aryan  superstud  yuppie  like 
Troy  Anderson  that’s  fine  by  me  —  they 
seem  to  be  the  ‘I-may-be-a-homo-but- 
I’m-still-a-real-man’  variety.  He  is  contem- 
puous  of  “dizzy  little  twinkies  [and]  Cuban 
cha-cha  queens”  (though  he  “can  assure 
you  that  my  prejudices  against  Cuban  cha- 
cha  queens  were  strictly  social,  not  ethnic,” 
what  a  relief!),  in  short  of  any  fag  who 
doesn’t  or  can’t  act  like  one  of  those  respec¬ 
table  Americans  so  eager  to  put  Ashcroft  in 
a  concentration  camp.  The  word  “manly” 
gets  dropped  on  almost  every  page  and  every 
significant  character  is  a  manly  strapping 
hale-fellow-well-met  except  perhaps  little 
Kiki,  Ashcroft’s  fey  Indonesian  bumboy, 
but  by  page  162  even  Kiki  has  “rolled  on  a 
condom  and  made  manly  love  to  Anton.” 
The  only  thing  I’m  going  to  say  about 
Ashcroft’s  insistance  that  AIDS  is  CIA  germ 
warfare  is  that  the  evidence  in  imaginary 
(“We  almost  had  it  documented,  but  then 
they  killed  a  few  key  people.”) 

It’s  tempting  to  dismiss  The  Boded  Frog 
Syndrome  as  all-too-typical  gay-male  soft¬ 
core  porn,  subgenre  leather-and-discipline, 
Continued  on  page  1 1 


Remembering  Robert 
Ferro 


The  author  of  Second  Son  dies 

In  the  midst  of  the  AIDS  epidemic,  with 
so  much  dying  happening  everyday,  it 
seems  almost  petty  to  attempt  to 
calculate  the  enormous  loss  to  gay  male 
culture  that  the  death  of  a  gay  artist  brings. 
Perhaps  those  “ calculations ”  will  have  to 
happen  in  the  future,  but  we  feel  the  loss 
now,  nonetheless.  The  latest  in  this  seeming¬ 
ly  endless  parade  of  deaths  is  that  of  novelist 
Robert  Ferro  on  July  11.  He  was  46  years 
old. 

Ferro’s  death  followed  only  months  after 
that  of  Michael  Grumley,  his  lover  of  20 
years.  Both  men  were  well  known  in  New 
York  gay  literary  circles  for  both  their 
writings  and  their  encouragement  of  other 
gay  writers.  In  the  mid- ’70s  they  co¬ 
authored  a  non-fiction  work  entitled  Atlan¬ 
tis,  The  Autobiography  of  a  Search.  After 
that,  Grumley  wrote  After  Midnight ,  an  ex¬ 
ploration  of  the  lives  of  working  class  peo¬ 
ple  on  night  shifts,  and  then  penned  what  is 
probably  the  best  analysis  of  S/M  in  Hard 
Corps. 

During  this  time  Ferro  published  his  first 
novel.  The  Others,  to  critical  acclaim.  In 
1983  he  began  work  on  a  series  of  clearly 
autobiographical  novels  beginning  with  The 
Family  of  Max  Desire  which  examined  the 
relationships  in  an  Italo- American  family  in 
which  the  gay  son  is  the  major  focus.  His 
next  work.  Blue  Star  ,  centered  more  on  a 
gay  male  relationship  —  the  main  character 
is  clearly  carried  over  from  Max  Desire  —  in 
a  setting  and  tone  best  described  as 
historical  fantasy. 

But  perhaps  his  most  personal,  and  best  | 
written  work  is  the  recently  published  Se¬ 
cond  Son  (see  article  by  Donald  Stone, 
below).  Here  the  characters  from  Max 
Desire  reappear,  but  the  central  theme  is  the 
relationship  between  the  gay  son  and  his 
new  lover.  Both  of  the  men  have  AIDS  and 
the  novel  centers  on  their  attempts  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  create  their  own  sense  of 
family  and  to  relate,  in  some  meaningful 
manner,  to  the  nuclear  family.  Second  Son 
is  a  testament,  not  only  to  the  artistic  ac¬ 
complishments  of  a  great  writer,  but  to  the 
ability  of  a  gay  man  to  examine  his  life  and 
the  lives  of  those  around  him  —  to  make 
sense  out  of  what  feels  senseless,  to  make  art 
out  of  the  unimaginable. 

□  Michael  Bronski 

By  Donald  Stone 

In  March  of  1988  Robert  Ferro  appeared 
at  Boston’s  Glad  Day  Book  Store  to  read 
from  his  newest  novel  Second  Son 
(Crown  Publishers,  NY,  1988).  I  attended 
his  reading  and  early  the  following  day  inter¬ 
viewed  him  in  preparation  for  my  review  of 
the  book  (See  GCN,  May  15,  1988).  The  in¬ 
terview  touched  upon  many  varied  subjects, 
all  revealing  of  certain  deeply-felt  responses 
Ferro  had  developed  over  time  as  a  writer 
and  a  gay  man.  They  are  not  unrelated  to  the 
content  of  his  fiction,  yet  in  themselves  trace 
a  broader  and,  perhaps,  more  telling  por¬ 
trait  of  the  person  we  have  just  lost. 

Ferro  never  alluded  in  the  interview  to  his 
illness  or  to  the  possibility  that  Second  Son, 
a  story  of  two  gay  lovers  with  AIDS, 
chronicled  a  drama  that  we  can  recognize 
only  in  retrospect.  Throughout  he  was  a 
professional  discussing  his  work,  albeit  with 
a  singular  mixture  of  anger  and  excitement. 
He  deplored  the  power  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  make  or  break  careers  and  the 
dismissive  tone  of  British  reviewers.  He 
doubted  that  the  straight  press  would  by 
itself  ever  produce  a  helpful  perspective  on 
gay  male  writers.  And,  on  gay  reviewers,  he 
pointed  out  (as  I  tried  to  look  wise  and 
neutral)  that  both  as  critics  and  as  gay  men 
they  remain  “confused”  over  the  standards 
to  apply  when  making  judgments.  For  all 
these  reasons,  he  placed  great  store  in  the 
various  gay/lesbian  programs  emerging  on 
college  campuses.  There,  he  felt,  gay  fiction 
was  more  likely  to  receive  the  kind  of 
analysis  he  wanted  for  it. 

Ferro  understood  that  his  anger  reflected 
not  only  the  facts  of  the  literary  world  but 
also  the  dilemma  of  any  serious  writer  who 
casts  his  work  upon  the  waters  of  public  opi¬ 
nion.  “The  best  advice  I  ever  got  from 
anyone  as  a  very  young  writer  was  from  Jac¬ 
ques  Barzun  at  Scribners  who  told  me,  ‘If 
only  you  could  ignore  everything  [the 


critics]  say,  everything,  the  good  things  and 
the  bad.’  ”  “Of  course,”  Ferro  added,  “I’ve 
not  been  able  to  do  that.  No  one  is.”  And 
being  gay  only  increased  the  anxiety.  What 
was  one  seeking?  To  be  “respectable”  or 
“renegade”?  In  the  end  one  was  left  with 
one’s  self,  a  situation  in  which  it  was  only 
too  easy  to  lose  the  way. 

These  words  were  spoken  quite  calmly, 
but  they  betray  a  reflective  sensibility  that,  1 
was  to  learn,  Ferro  equated  with  homosex¬ 
uality.  To  be  male  and  gay  was  to  him  a 
form  of  double  vision,  an  ability  to  see  more 
clearly  into  difficult  issues.  Over  the  cen¬ 
turies  its  most  impressive  effect  had  been  to 
make  truth-tellers  of  gay  men  who,  by  their 
actions,  encouraged  those  around  them  to 
follow  their  example.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  gay  male  presence  in  a  familv  setting 


(a  familiar  framework  in  Ferro’s  stories) 
always  proves  so  disruptive. 

When  talking  of  the  same  quality  in  a 
wider  context,  however,  Robert  waxed  ex¬ 
uberant  about  the  distance  that  gay  men  had 
traveled  on  the  road  to  self-realization. 
There  was  still  far  to  go  but  he  had  no  doubt 
as  to  the  promise  and  richness  gay  men 
possessed.  Already,  he  intimated,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  AIDS  struck,  gay  men  were  on  the 
point  of  becoming  respectable  although 
Ferro  himself  eschewed  such  respectability. 
He  called  it  “bogus,”  much  too  related  to 
unclear  standards  and  to  the  negative 
phenomenon  of  a  simple  absence  of 
homophobia.  I  tried  to  argue  that  the  very 
traits  he  admired  in  gay  men  had  often  won 
for  them  the  unsolicited  praise  of  a  discern¬ 
ing  public,  but  he  was  not  persuaded.  A  re¬ 
cent  piece  in  the  New  York  Times  Book 
Review  (June  19,  1988)  suggests  that 
Robert’s  concern  over  the  dangers  of 
assimilation  was  well  founded. 

In  the  article  “Gay  Fiction  Comes 
Home,”  Robert  Hall  observes  that  for  many 
today  “The  old  need  to  posit  a  gay  identity 
and  defend  it  lags  behind  other,  more 
general  human  needs.”  Those  needs  have 
produced  a  new  emphasis  in  gay  fiction  on 
the  family:  “Everyone  is  trying  to  get  along 


under  one  roof.  The  sexual  outlaw. ..is  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  the  sexual  in-law.” 

Ferro’s  response  to  those  needs  could  not 
have  been  more  different.  In  Second  Son  the 
character  he  considers  to  have  gone  the  far¬ 
thest  in  gay  self-realization  contemplates  the 
possibility  of  abandoning  Earth  for  life  on 
the  gay  planet  Splendora.  Prophetically,  the 
close  of  Second  Son  brings  together  death 
and  travel  to  Splendora: 


They  sat  together  atop  the  tower  in  the 
afternoons,  and  often  late  at  night  before 
bed  paced  the  deck  over  the  porch,  waiting 
as  if  for  the  ship  to  Splendora.  For  it  seem¬ 
ed  that  what  they  would  do  together  — 
what  would  be  done  to  them  in  the  hospital 
—  was  a  kind  of  trip,  a  voyage  home. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Ferro’s  choice  of  words 
was  certainly  deliberate.  In  Splendora,  as  in 
death,  lay  liberation  from  a  painful  condi¬ 
tion.  As  such  each  deserved  the  label 
“home.” 

Others  will  write  now  and  in  the  future 
about  the  literary  legacy  of  Robert  Ferro. 
The  substance  of  this  interview  seems  to  me 
to  suggest  that  the  man,  too,  has  left  us 
much  to  reflect  upon.  Who  are  we?  What  do 
we  want  from  others  and  for  ourselves?  Will 
respectability  save  or  slay  us?  The  questions 
are  not  new,  but  it  is  significant  that  Ferro’s 
enthusiasm  over  gay  male  prowess  did  not 
dilute  their  relevance  to  him.  His  anger  re¬ 
mains  both  a  quality  and  a  warning.  □ 
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BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 


Wading  through 
alphabet  soup 


ACT  UP/NY’s  useful  listing  of  AIDS  treatment-related 
terms 


A  Glossary  of  AIDS  Drug 
Trials,  Testing  &  Treatment 
Issues 

Mark  Harrington  (with  assistance  of  Jim 
Eigo,  David  Z.  K irschenbaum  and  Dr.  Iris 
Long).  For  copies  at  S3. 50  each,  write  to 
the  ACT  UP  Outreach  Committee,  do  The 
AIDS  Coalition  to  Unleash  Power,  49 6 A 
Hudson  St. ,  Suite  64,  New  York,  NY, 

10014 

Reviewed  by  Jon  David  Nalley 

ttending  an  ACT  UP  “Teach-In”  on 
AIDS  Research  and  Treatment  in 
May,  ACT  UP  member  Mark  Har¬ 
rington  was  struck  by  the  sophisticated  level 
of  knowledge  shared  by  the  group’s  Treat¬ 
ment  Issues  Subcommittee.  Harrington 
felt  that  those  uninitiated  in  the  confusing 
profusion  of  AIDS-era  medical  jargon 
should  have  a  glossary  to  refer  to. 

The  result  of  this  is  a  65  page  glossary  that 
will  do  much  to  illuminate  issues  that  are 
technically  smokescreened  by  the  medical 
research  establishment,  thereby  hampering 
the  efforts  of  AIDS  activists.  Including  in¬ 
formation  about  HIV,  a  virus  thought  by 
many  to  be  a  cause  of  AIDS,  HIV-related 
conditions,  the  immune  system,  and  govern¬ 
mental/corporate  drug-trial  administering 
bureaucracies,  Part  I  of  the  glossary  lists 
some  of  the  most  common  terms  used  in  the 
melange  of  drug  trials  and  treatments. 

Written  by  Dr.  Iris  Long,  Part  II  profiles 
16  of  the  more  notable  AIDS-related  drugs 
and  their  tribulations  at  the  behest  of  the 
current  government  approval  process.  From 
the  economics  involved  with  Ampligen  to 
the  Mengele-like  testing  of  Intravenous  Im¬ 
munoglobulin  on  primarily  children  of  col¬ 
or,  this  section  illustrates  the  battle  faced  by 
AIDS  activists.  (Mengele  was  a  Nazi  doctor 
infamous  for  his  “medical”  torture  of  con¬ 


centration  camp  prisoners.) 

Entries  range  from  the  humorous  to  the 
poignant.  For  example,  under  “K”  there  is: 

Koch,  Mayor  Edward  I.:  a  racist,  divisive 
Mayor  whose  silence  on  AIDS  has  been 
deafening  and  whose  inaction  on  AIDS 
lethal.  His  new  budget  adds  only  60  beds 
to  the  62  existing  ones  for  PWA’s  in  a  city 
whose  AIDS  caseload  is  expected  to  top 
10,000  in  1989.  He  rejected  his  own  Health 
Department’s  request  for  $360,000  for  ad- 
ditional  outreach  workers  for 
neighborhoods  with  many  IV  Users.  He 
rejected  his  own  Board  of  Education’s  re¬ 
quest  for  $2  million  for  AIDS  education 
and  rejected  his  own  Health  &  Hospital 
Corporation’s  request  for  $912,000  for 
three  new  AIDS  assessment  and  counsel¬ 
ing  centers  in  Manhattan  and  Queens.  In 
the  midst  of  all  this  he  continues  to  ask 
“What  do  they  want  me  to  do?” 

and  under  “W”  there  is: 

WOMEN:  blatantly-underrepresented 
group  in  AIDS  drug  trials,  in  spite  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  AIDS.  In  February 
1988,  NIH  officials  admitted  only  5  per¬ 
cent  of  those  enrolled  in  ACTG  [AIDS 
Clinical  Testing  Groups]  trials  were 
women.  Most  of  those  are  in  ACTG  group 
019,  a  trial  for  asymptomatic  sero- 
positives.  Thus  very  few  ill  women  are 
enrolled  in  clinincal  trials.  In  New  York 
City,  where  AIDS  is  the  leading  killer  of 
young  adult  women,  the  proportion  of 
women  jn  government-sponsored  trials  is 
even  lower  than  the  shockingly  low  national 
average. 

Those  words  in  boldface  are  cross  ref¬ 
erenced  and  have  their  own  entries.  So,  if 
you’d  like  to  have  a  better  grasp  of  the  AIDS 
alphabet  maze  and  know  what  bandied- 
about  terms  such  as  ACTG,  DHPG,  CRI, 
FACS,  gpl20,  p24,  1RB  and  synergistic 
mean,  this  glossary  is  a  great  place  to  com¬ 
mence.  Refreshingly  written,  with  none  of 
the  scientific  niceties  —  nor  concern  about 
offending  FDA  bureaucrats  —  it  is  an 
unabashed  advocacy  tool.  □ 


On  alliances  and 
muffins 


Two  tremendous  collections  of  feminist  short  stories 


Unholy  Alliances 

Louise  Rafkin,  ed. 

Cleis  Press,  Pittsburgh,  Penn,  and  S.F., 

1988 

S 9. 95  paper,  156  pp. 

Baker’s  Dozen:  Stories  by 
Women 

Edited  by  the  Fictive  Collective 
The  Women's  Press,  Toronto,  1984 
145  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Mara  Math 

nholy  Alliances  clearly  demonstrates 
the  strong  hand  of  one  discerning 
(i.e.,  my  taste  coincides  with  hers) 
editor.  I  liked  every  on  of  these  15  stories, 
organized  by  Louise  Rafkin  around  the 
theme  of  “the  impulse  towards  the 
alliance. ..in  many  ways  the  stories  of  the 
margin,  of  relationships  just  a  bit  off 
center.” 

The  collection  is  bookended  by  two  Bar¬ 
bara  Selfridge  stories.  Although  the  opening 
one,  “This  Close  to  the  End,”  owes  perhaps 
a  shade  too  much  to  mentor  Grace  Paley, 
this  short  note  on  the  end  of  the  world  is 
strong  in  its  own  right.  The  narrator  watches 
the  end  of  the  world  with  some  ruefulness 
because  even  in  the  face  of  ultimate 
catastrophe,  people  can  only  temporarily 
transcend  their  many  divisions.  “Because 
you  think  the  world  will  end  so  different 
than  it  lives  and  it  does  but  not  really.”  With 
the  final  story,  however,  “On  Foot,” 
Selfridge  displays  her  own  accomplished 
and  unique  voice,  revealing  the  epiphany  to 
be  found  in  a  quotidian  moment. 

These  epiphanies,  these  moments  of 
transcendence,  are  found  throughout  the 
collection  as  protagonists  cross  the  lines  of 
race,  gender,  sexual  preference,  age  and 


class  in  forming  their  “unholy  alliances.”  In 
Winn  Gilmore’s  “Rev’ren  Peach,”  the  nar¬ 
rator  suffers  sexual  and  social  abuse  that  in¬ 
cludes  eight  years  incarceration  in  a  mental 
hospital  for  naming  her  rapist,  but  she 
assures  us,  in  a  voice  we  believe,  that  she  will 
avenge  herself  and  stop  the  child  raper: 

1  swears  Ima  git  Rev’ren  Peach  when  I  gits 
out.  Cause  theys  a  lot  a  gal  chirrens  out 
theah.  An,  evry  dog,  she  have  her  day. 

In  Dorothy  Bryant’s  “Blood  Relations,” 
the  epiphany  is  in  the  clasped  hands  of  an 
elderly  Italian  woman  and  her  grandson, 
whose  lover  is  dying  of  AIDS;  in  “Watering 
the  Plants”  by  Joan  Tollifson,  it  is  the 
laughter  shared  by  a  lesbian  secretary  and 
her  disabled  straight  male  friend;  it  is  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  understanding  between  a  Jewish 
woman  and  her  husband,  the  son  of  a  Nazi, 
in  Marnie  Mueller’s  story  “What  Would 
You  Have  Done?”  In  Deborah  Rose 
O’Neal’s  “Marguerite  Marie,”  a  Black 
twelve-year-old  makes  her  alliance  with  her 
white  half-sister;  Louise  Rafkin’s  lesbian 
narrator  makes  hers  with  a  straight  male 
politico  friend  caught  in  the  anguish  of  a 
dissolving  marriage;  and  in  “Sunspots,”  by 
local  writer  Patricia  Roth  Schwartz,  Debbie 
finds  her  loneliness  mirrored  in  the  sad, 
rhuemy  eyes  of  Morris,  her  father’s  aging 
neighbor. 

Unholy  Alliances  is  a  beautiful,  well- 
crafted  collection  that  offers  us  not  only  an 
unsparing  recognition  of  the  world’s  faults 
and  our  own,  but  also  the  hope  of  transcen¬ 
ding  them. 

Another  interesting  collection  of  short 
stories  is  Baker’s  Dozen,  which  I  ran  across 
at  last  month’s  Third  International  Feminist 
Book  Fair  in  Montreal  (see  coverage,  this 
issue).  Published  four  years  ago  in  Canada, 
this  excellent  book  has  received  virtually  no 
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AUGUST  BOOK  SUPPLEMENT 


The  company  of  lucid  and 
desiring  women 

The  Third  International  Feminist  Book  Fair  reaches  for 
memory,  power  and  political  strategy 


By  Mara  Math 

can’t  wait  ’til  your  article  comes 
out,”  someone  I’d  run  into  at  the 
Third  International  Feminst  Book 
Fair  in  Montreal  told  me  recently,  “so  I’ll 
know  what  it  was  that  I  was  at!” 

One  month  and  50  pages  of  notes  after  the 
Book  Fair,  I’m  less  than  certain  myself,  ex¬ 
cept  to  say  that  the  Third  International 
Feminist  Book  Fair  was  in  equal  parts  ex¬ 
citing  and  frustrating.  The  publishers 
thought  it  was  about  writers,  the  writers 
thought  it  was  about  books-as-objects,  and 
the  general  public  thought  very  little  about 
it,  having  been  effectively  excluded.  In  the 
long  run,  most  of  us  were  there  because,  as 
Firebrand  Books  publisher  Nancy  Bereano 
said,  “Books  change  my  life.  I  became  and 
become  who  I  am  through  what  I  read.” 

The  Book  Fair  was  faced  with  many 
challenges  long  before  the  doors  ever  open¬ 
ed  the  second  week  in  June:  some  it  met  well 
and  some  it  failed  ignominously.  Planning 
for  the  event,  ordinarily  a  two-year  process, 
had  to  be  transferred  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year  from  India  to  Montreal,  Quebec,  due 
to  lack  of  resources  in  India  and  the  tight 
restrictions  of  the  Indian  customs  regula¬ 
tions,  which  would  have  prohibited  the  sale 
of  books.  That  the  Montreal  organizing 
committee  was  able  to  pull  this  one  off, 
given  only  a  year  and  not  given  any  govern¬ 
ment  funding  until  four  months  before  the 
book  fair  opened,  is  a  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ment.  More  than  600  women  from  at  least 
52  countries  attended,  including  some  160 
published  authors  and  approximately  200 
exhibitors  (publishers  and  periodicals).  And 
as  lesbian  author  Dale  Spender  pointed  out 
in  her  address,  we  shouldn’t  hesitate  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves:  increasing  literacy  for 
women  is  a  relatively  recent  accomplish¬ 
ment.  “What  a  wonderful  luxury  to  debate 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  women 
publishers!”  Spender  said  of  the  Book  Fair. 
A  luxury  in  one  sense,  yes,  but  also  a 
necessity  if  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  vital, 
productive  and  honest,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  debating  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
the  Book  Fair  itself. 

Some  of  the  serious  flaws  of  the  Book 
Fair  might  have  been  avoided  or  corrected  if 
the  organizing  committee  had  had  more 
time;  others  were  rooted  in  poor  politics 
rather  than  poor  planning  (and  of  course, 
some  overlapped).  Some  problems  came  as 
a  shock  to  U.S.  feminists,  used  to  taking 
certain  things  for  granted  now  at  con¬ 
ferences.  Accessibility,  for  instance,  was 
abysmal:  there  was  no  signing  at  all 
(although  simultaneous  translation  in 
French  and  English  was  provided  for  all 
panels),  and  the  two  conference  buildings 
were  nearly  a  mile  apart,  with  erratic  and 
often  non-existent  van  service  between  the 
two.  No  arrangements  were  made  for  meals, 
and  no  time  left  for  leaving  campus  to  pur¬ 
chase  any;  vegetarians  found  themselves 
hard  pressed  to  cope  with  the  minimal 
cafeteria  menus;  and  none  of  the  on-campus 
eating  places  could  seat  more  than  a  dozen 
people  at  a  time.  (“We  are  doing  hard  emo¬ 
tional  work  in  a  disorienting  situation,”  one 
woman  protested  at  the  final  Plenary,  “and 
we  can’t  even  get  any  nourishing  or  comfor¬ 
ting  food.”) 

The  division  of  the  Book  Fair  panels 
around  the  themes  of  memory,  power,  and 
strategies  of  conscious  (political)  awareness 
was  an  exciting  organizational  approach, 
but  the  majority  of  panels,  unfortunately, 
did  very  little  to  stimulate  discussion.  Too 
many  women  read  directly,  word-for-word, 
from  papers  that  had  been  or  will  be 
reproduced  elsewhere;  the  intricacies  of 
French  feminist  deconstructionism  and 
other  abstractions  often  foiled  the  valiant 
attempts  of  the  generally  excellent 
translators;  and  more  than  a  few  publishers 
saw  their  speacking  time  as  an  oportunity 
for  public  relations. 

Ironically,  it  was  in  precisely  in  memory, 
power  and  political  strategy  that  Book  Fair 
politics  were  most  deficient.  Memory,  for 
instance,  was  lacking  in  part  because  there  is 
no  continuity  in  the  organizing  committees 
as  the  location  shifts  continents  every  two 
years,  but  also  because  at  some  level  women 


chose  not  to  remember  that  issues  such  as 
accessibility  had  been  raised  as  major  con¬ 
cerns  at  the  previous  two  Book  Fairs  in  Oslo 
and  London.  Among  the  political  strategies 
to  be  questioned  was  the  choice  to  hold  the 
Book  Fair  at  the  University  of  Montreal,  far 
from  downtown  and  therefore  from  public 
notice  and  access.  As  a  result,  most  of  the 
publishers  were  “severely  disappointed”  at 
the  extrememly  low  turnout,  according  to 
Barbara  Smith  of  Kitchen  Table:  Women  of 
Color  Press,  and  many  lost  money  on  the 
venture,  a  harsh  blow  for  small  presses. 
Another  strategy  issue  was  the  choice  to 
make  a  strong  distinction  between  “trade” 
and  “public”  days  as  if  readers  and 
publishers  have  nothing  to  learn  from  each 
other. 

A  more  shocking  example  of  gaps  in  con¬ 
sciousness  and  misuse  of  power  was  the  total 
absence  of  even  a  single  panel,  one  panel 
topic,  ONE  WORD  about  Jewish  women  or 
anti-Semitism.  Because  the  Fair  schedule 
was  so  tightly  packed,  there  was  literally  no 
time  to  convene  a  Jewish  Women’s  Caucus, 
as  the  Women  of  Color  Caucus  and  the 
Writers’  Caucus  were  already  meeting  in  the 
small  available  intervals  to  discuss  equally 
vital  issues. 

Racism 

“I  don’t  know  what  it  is  about  having 
meetings  in  European  [derived]  countries,” 
Barbara  Smith  mused  while  explaining  the 
issues  that  the  Women  of  Color  Caucus 
discussed,  “maybe  it’s  the  legacy  of  3,000 
years  of  white  Western  imperialism....” 

The  Book  Fair  Organizing  Committee  met 
in  Montreal  for  several  months  before  con¬ 
ducting  “outreach”  to  other  groups,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Congress  of  Black  Women  at 
Concordia  University  in  Montreal.  Because 
they  had  not  been  included  in  the  initial 
planning,  the  CBWC  decided  to  withdraw, 
and  sent  out  a  letter,  reprinted  in  the  April 
1988  Afro-Canadian,  calling  for  a  boycott 
of  the  Book  Fair  by  women  of  color,  and 
asking  women  who  did  go  to  raise  the  issue 
of  racism.  Book  Fair  organizers  Diana 
Bronson  and  Ariane  Brunet  responded  in 
their  own  letter,  also  published  in  the  Afro- 
Canadian,  acknowledging  problems  of 
racism  and  stating  that  they  believed  a  “con¬ 
sistent  effort”  had  been  made  to  fight 
racism  and  to  be  multi-cultural.  They  urged 
women  to  attend,  concluding  “We  want  to 
address  racism  at  the  panel  and  confront 
it.” 

Despite  this  conciliatory  language,  some 
Book  Fair  organizers  displayed  a  level  of 
tension  approaching  paranoia  —  or  racism. 
Posters  advertising  an  evening  of  readings  at 
Concordia  by  women  of  color  disappeared 
within  minutes  of  being  posted.  Two  women 
from  the  Concordia  group  who  came  to  the 
Book  Fair,  proper  passes  in  hand,  were 
ostentatiously  watched  and  followed  by 
Diana  Bronson  and  another  conference 
organizer  —  and  were  asked  to  leave  the 
premises. 

In  addition  to  the  lack  of  diversity  in  the 
original  organizing  committee,  other  Book 
Fair  decisions  that  support  charges  of 
racism  include  the  selection/invitation  of 
only  white  Quebecois  artists  for  the 
women’s  art  exhibit  and  the  choice  to  hold 
the  opening  night  buffet  in  a  room 
decorated  with  murals  depicting  the  trium¬ 
phs  of  imperialism  (no  kidding!). 

Open  discussion  of  these  issues  and  events 
was  at  best  sidestepped  by  the  Fair 
organizers.  Many  of  us  who  were  not  part  of 
the  Women  of  Color  Caucus  did  not  find 
out  that  there  had  even  been  a  call  for  a 
boycott. 

Writing 

As  often  is  the  case,  the  most  exciting 
work  for  me  happened  between  the  lines, 
much  of  it  at  the  impromptu  Writers’ 
Caucus,  called  by  Danish  lesbian  writer 
Bente  Clod  (to  be  profiled  in  an-upcoming 
issue  of  GCN).  Approximately  30  women 
met  to  share  support  and  to  express  feelings 
of  pain  at  the  writer’s  inevitable  “double 
day”  (your  real  work  always  awaits  you 
while  you  are  working  for  money),  fear  of 


enduring  a  penniless,  harried  existence  for¬ 
ever,  and  anger  at  the  lack  of  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  writers  at  the  Book  Fair.  We  felt 
doubly  ignored,  first  in  what  we  perceived  as 
a  commercial  bias  in  the  Book  Fair,  and 
again  in  an  emphasis  on  political  theory  and 
political  issues  that  often  left  writers  and 
literature  invisible. 

The  major  event  of  the  Book  Fair,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  was  the  “Speaking  of  Power”  panel 
with  Black  lesbian  poet  Audre  Lorde, 
Miriam  Tlali  of  South  Africa  and  Daisy 
Zamora  of  Nicaragua.  The  politics  discuss¬ 
ed  were  admirable,  and  Audre  was  as  inspir¬ 
ing  as  always.  “Evil  never  appears  in  its  own 
face  to  bargain  —  nor  does  impotence  or 
despair,”  she  warned  us.  “I  warn  myself  not 
to  ever  pretend  not  to  say  NO  loud  and 
clear....  Each  of  us  have  some  power.  It  is 


relative  but  it  is  real....  If  we  do  not  use  our 
power,  it  will  be  used  by  some  force  of  op¬ 
pression.”  And  many  women  in  the  au¬ 
dience  gave  heartwrenching  personal 
testimonials  of  oppression,  and  heartwarm¬ 
ing  proof  that  international  feminist  con¬ 
nections  live  (an  East  Indian  woman  in 
traditional  sari  admonishing  us  to 
remember  the  issue  of  Irish  independence 
and  to  be  aware  that  Britain  is  dumping  its 
nuclear  wastes  on  Irish  shores).  Next  to 
nothing  was  said,  however,  by  either 
panelists  or  audience  members  about 
writing,  reading,  creating  books,  or 
publishing  them.  It  could  have  been  any 
panel  at  any  feminist  conference  anywhere. 

Some  of  the  major  issues  raised  by  writers 
on  panels  were  the  possibility  or  lack  thereof 
of  a  female  expression  in  an  androcentric 
world,  the  responsibility  of  the  writer,  and 
the  ways  race  and  class  oppression  deny 
women  the  power  to  represent  ourselves. 

Addressing  the  connection  between  mem¬ 
ory  and  female  autonomy,  Dacia  Mariani  of 
Italy  told  us,  “Lot’s  wife  was  transformed 
into  salt  when  she  looked  back  at  her  own 
life  without  the  permission  of  God  the 
Father.”  Book  Fair  President  Nicole 
Brossard  summed  up  the  issue  succinctly, 
saying  “Women’s  memory  in  patriarchy  is 
an  orchid  blooming  in  a  polar  climate.” 

The  issue  of  the  writer’s  responsibility  was 
raised  in  many  ways.  In  a  workshop  on 
class,  Black  Puerto  Rican  lesbian  writer 
Juanita  Ramos  said,  “If  I  can’t  say 
something  in  a  way  that  my  mother  can 
understand  it,  I  don’t  have  time  for  it.”  In 
terms  of  representation,  Ramos  noted  at  a 
panel  on  “Publishing  By  and  For  Women  of 
Color,”  that  “When  someone  has  the  right 
to  make  you  sound  like  someone  else  — 
that’s  power.”  And  Native  Canadian  writer 
Janet  Campbell  Hale  quoted  a  postcard  for 
sale  at  the  Fair  that  read,  “Poverty  in  an  age 
of  affluence  is  being  unable  to  write  and 
having  others  write  about  you.” 

One  of  the  most  interesting  panels  at  the 
Book  Fair  was  “Lesbian  Memory  and  Crea¬ 
tion,”  at  which  Anna  Livia,  an  Irish-born 
British  writer,  presented  provocative  ideas. 
She  listed  several  commonly  held  tenets  of 
feminist  thought,  decrying  them  as  myths: 
that  we  need  “accurate”  representations  of 
lesbian  life,  especially  Black,  Jewish,  disabl¬ 
ed  and  other  “minority”  lesbians,  and  that 
only  Black  women,  for  instance,  can  create 


Black  women  characters.  The  second  myth 
is  that  reading  these  representations  will 
make  us  aware,  the  sub-myths  being  that 
writing  something  down  changes  something 
and  that  true,  “objective”  representation  is 
possible  in  writing.  Third  is  the  myth  that  we 
can  successfully  petition  to  have  our  needs 
met  by  those  in  power.  (For  instance,  a  re¬ 
cent  British  gay  march  yelling  “What  do  we 
want?  Positive  Images!  When  do  we  want 
them?  Now!”)  Livia  read  an  exchange 
printed  in  13th  Moon  between  lesbian 
author  Maureen  Brady,  concerned  as  a 
white  author  with  whether  she  was  “allow¬ 
ed”  to  create  Black  characters,  and  Audre 
Lorde,  who  assured  Brady,  “These 
characters  belong  to  you.  You  cannot  be 
presumptuous;  you  can  only  be  wrong.” 

Livia  ended  by  urging  us  to  “Be  greedy! 
Not  greedy  for  what  we  deserve  or  don’t 
deserve  or  can  snatch,  but  for  what  we  can 
create  —  more,  different,  better.  Be 
presumptuous!” 

On  the  same  panel,  lesbian  writer  Judy 
Grahn  warned  that  if  the  writer  addresses 
only  a  special  group,  her  work  will  have  “a 
limited  integrity.”  She  urged  us  to  use 
cultural  separatism,  which  enables  the 
development  of  autonomy,  as  a  “home 
base”  to  speak  to  other  cultural  islands,  for 
the  sake  of  a  “many-centered  world.” 

The  Third  International  Feminist  Book 
Fair,  for  all  of  its  flaws,  was  one  place  where 
we  could  try  to  speak  to  each  other  from  our 
different  islands,  and  it  shared  one  impor¬ 
tant  characteristic  with  the  Michigan 
Women’s  Festival:  no  matter  how  hard  it 
ever  is  to  be  there,  it’s  harder  to  leave. 
Nicole  Brossard’s  words  perhaps  best  ex¬ 
press  the  value  of  the  Book  Fair:  “The  com¬ 
pany  of  lucid  and  desiring  women  makes  an 
echo  in  us,  a  space,  amplifies  our  voices.  In 
that  echo  chamber  which  is  feminist 
thought,  images  come  to  us  that  we  could 
never  have  imagined.”  □ 

Boiled  Frog 

Continued  from  page  9 

with  political  pretensions  —  which  it  is.  But 
it’s  worse  than  that.  The  Boiled  Frog  Syn¬ 
drome  seems  inspired  by  the  kind  of  whining 
self-pity  and  convenient  historical  amnesia 
that  I  usually  associate  with  Ronald  Reagan 
and  the  political  right,  rather  than  the  gay 
liberal-left.  Yet  now  that  I  think  about  it, 
this  nostalgia  for  an  America  that  never  was 
characterizes  a  lot  of  even  counterculture 
discussion.  Marty  Rubin  has  written  a  work 
of  soft-core  porn,  intended  to  stoke  the 
political  hysteria  of  middlebrow  liberals.  □ 

Alliances 
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notice  in  the  U.S.  feminist  or  lesbian/gay 
press. 

Don’t  let  the  unappetizing  cover  of 
Baker’s  Dozen  put  you  off.  Contrary  to  the 
graphic  evidence  —  a  cutesy  ’50s-style  car¬ 
toon  woman  in  frilly  blouse  and  apron  toss¬ 
ing  a  tray  of  precious  little  book-muffins  — 
this  unusual  collection  of  short  stories  by 
Canadian  women  is  high  in  feminist  content 
and  exceptionally  diverse  in  style  and  sub¬ 
ject.  The  stories  are  so  diverse,  in  fact,  that 
my  first  guess  was  that  each  of  the  12  women 
in  the  Fictive  Collective  got  to  pick  one 
favorite,  and  then  1  amused  myself  by  trying 
to  guess  which  was  the  thirteenth  one  that 
everyone  loved. 

Was  it  my  personal  favorite,  “Cat 
Fights,”  by  Frances  Rooney,  an  account  of 
the  turbulent  friendship  between  two  les¬ 
bian  ex-lovers?  I  loved  this  story  not  only 
for  the  lesbian  content,  the  humor,  and  the 
wry,  deceptively  simple  style,  but  also  for 
the  capturing  of  new  ground  in  fiction,  a 
beginning  at  explaining  how  lesbian  rela¬ 
tionships  are  different.  Was  it  “The  Virgin’s 
Ball,”  an  excerpt  from  Maureen  Paxton’s 
novel  in  progress,  a  richly  textured  account 
of  a  witch’s  spirit  over  time,  now  incarnated 
as  a  17th  century  midwife? 

Nine  million  convictions  on  record  but  the 

bush  never  burned  entirely  to  the  ground. 

Fire  is  strangely  regenerative.  I  grew  again 

and  flowered  when  their  backs  were  turn¬ 
ed. 

Was  it  Makeda  Silvera’s  tale  of  a  West  In¬ 
dian  woman  coming  into  her  own?  “And 
What  if  a  Black  Woman  Decides...?” 
means  deciding  to  “act  crazy  just  for  once” 
—  that  is,  to  do  as  the -narrator  wishes  and 
not  as  men  wish. 

Perhaps  it  was  one  of  two  stories  of 
female  solidarity,  Cynthia  Flood’s  “The 
California  Aunts,”  a  gentle  evocation  of 
female  solidarity  across  and  through  several 

Continued  on  page  12 
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Interview 
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that  it’s  fine  and  doesn’t  inhibit  their  heal¬ 
ing.  But  no  one  who’s  ever  been  at  one  of 
my  workshops  has  taken  that  point  of  view. 

Laura:  We  decided  that  it  was  our  book,  that 
we  really  do  understand  the  healing  process, 
and  that  we  had  to  take  a  stand.  I’ve  heard 
women  say  that  they  think  that  practicing 
S/M  is  healing  for  them.  I  just  disagree.  I 
can  understand  the  appeal,  and  I  can 
understand  survivors  being  drawn  to  it.  But 
1  think  that  it’s  a  replication  of  a  power 
dynamic  that  was  really  unhealthy.  The 
thing  about  prostitution,  or  even  S/M,  is 
that  you  don’t  say  to  a  recovering  alcoholic, 
“Go  into  a  situation  where  there’s  only 
limited  drinking,”  or  “Now  that  you’re 
recovering,  let’s  go  sit  in  a  bar  so  you  can 
heal.” 

A  woman  came  over  to  me  to  talk  to  me 
the  other  night  at  a  lecture  we  gave.  She 
couldn’t  make  eye  contact  with  me  and  I 
had  to  strain  to  hear  her.  She  had  been  a 
prostitute  her  whole  life,  and  she  felt  a  lot  of 
shame  about  it.  It’s  true  that  she  didn’t 
know  all  about  COYOTE  [Call  Off  Your 
Old  Tired  Ethics,  a  prostitute’s  rights 
group],  or  about  feeling  proud.  But  the  fact 
was  that  she  saw  prostitution  as  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  abuse  she  had  experienced,  and 
she  really  wanted  to  stop.  She  wanted  to 
find  a  way  out. 

GCN:  Your  book  is  primarily  a  self-help 
guide,  though  you  stress  that  healing  is  a 
long-term  process  and  that  sometimes  pro¬ 
fessional  help  is  useful  at  points  along  the 
way.  Do  you  have  any  thoughts  about  the 
kinds  of  resources  that  are  available? 

Ellen:  I  do  have  reservations  about  “the  sex¬ 
ual  abuse  industry,”  as  somebody  called  it 
today.  There  are  many  people  in  the  field 
whom  1  respect  enormously,  but  there  are 
some  people  I  come  into  contact  with  that  1 
don’t  feel  that  way  about.  It’s  a  job  to  them. 

Laura:  A  professional  reputation,  or  money. 

Ellen:  Or  power  or  fame.  Part  of  what  a 
good  leader  does  is  make  a  safe  space  and 
get  out  of  the  way.  If  you’ve  got  too  much 
egomania  going,  you  can’t  do  that  very  well. 
I  like  being  the  star  of  the  show  just  as  much 
as  anyone  —  and  more  than  some!  —  but  I 
also  know  that’s  not  what  this  work  is 
about.  I’m  there  as  a  catalyst.  Whereas  in 
some  workshops  1  do  a  lot  of  the  nurturing, 
in  others  it’s  really  clear  that  my  role  is  to 
step  out  of  the  way  so  that  participants  can 
make  the  bonds  together.  Once  you  know 
how  to  do  that,  once  you  get  the  hang  of  do¬ 
ing  the  catarthic  work  and  regressive  work 
with  me  or  with  other  counselors,  you  ab¬ 
solutely  can  do  it  in  a  peer  group,  as  long  as 
you  keep  the  communication  clean. 

Laura:  What  I  try  to  do  is  give  people  ac¬ 
curate,  real  information  about  what  they’re 
in  for,  what  it’s  about,  and  how  to  get  the 
tools  to  go  through  the  long  haul.  Let’s  look 
at  it  realistically:  what  have  you  accomplish¬ 
ed  so  far,  what  do  you  have  left  to  do,  what 
kind  of  resources  are  going  to  help  you?  It’s 
not  the  quick  fix.  There’s  a  workbook  we 
just  heard  about  that  says,  “If  you  use  this 
book,  in  one  year  you  will  be  cured.”  I’ve 
heard  of  12-week  groups  where  the  first 
week  you  say  you  were  abused,  the  second 
week  you  get  angry,  the  third  week  you 
forgive,  and  then,  voila,  you’re  fixed!  These 
things  are  sprouting  up  all  over  the  place, 
and  they  are  incredibly  damaging  and 
misleading  for  survivors.  We’re  used  to 
microwaves  and  one-hour  dry-cleaning,  but 
1  think  it  takes  a  long  time  for  survivors  to 
accept  that  this  is  a  part  of  us,  that  this  in 
thefabric  of  who  we  are,  and  to  get  to  a 
point  where  we  can  love  that  part  of 
ourselves. 

GCN:  Does  it  all  seem  worth  it? 

Ellen:  I  didn’t  have  much  of  an  idea  of  what 
courage  was  about  before  I  worked  with  sur¬ 
vivors.  By  watching  women  I  know  well  and 
have  worked  with  go  back  and  face  their 
dragons.  I’ve  learned  that  1  can  face  my 
dragons.  When  I’ve  had  to  face  things  that 
were  very  scary  for  me,  the  experiences  of 
the  women  I’ve  worked  with  have  been  a 
place  to  draw  support.  That  has  been  a  real¬ 
ly  amazing  gift.  I’m  crying  just  talking 
about  it.  I  feel  like  I  give  a  lot  to  the  women  I 
work  with,  but  that  I  get  an  awful  lot  back. 

Another  thing  has  been  about  the  process 
of  changing.  If  you  want  to  change 
something  that’s  always  been  a  certain  way. 


you  don’t  just  say,  “Oh,  gee,  I  hope  this 
changes.”  There  are  steps.  In  the  workshops 
I’d  been  saying,  “If  you  want  to  change, 
blah,  blah,  blah.”  But  when  we  had  to  clear¬ 
ly  delineate  that  process  of  change  for  the 
book,  all  of  a  sudden  I  thought,  “Maybe 
that  would  apply  to  me,  too!”  Which  was 
very  exhilarating  —  and  hard  and  tedious, 
as  change  is.  But  it  happened.  It’s  that  way 
that  you  teach  what  it  is  you  need  to  learn. 

Laura:  Today  at  a  booksigning  a  woman 
came  up  with  seven  copies  of  The  Courage 
to  Heal.  She  was  going  to  send  them  to  the 
district  attorney,  to  her  old  therapist  who 
had  abused  her,  to  her  relatives.  She  said, 
“This  has  changed  my  life.  This  is  my 
Bible.”  She  looked  at  me  and  I  looked  at 
her,  and  I  started  to  cry.  It  was  worth  it  to  go 
through  all  that  anguish  of  should-I-or- 
shouldn’t-I?  It  was  worth  it  to  alienate  my 
family.  It  was  worth  it  to  expose  so  much 
personal  material  about  myself.  But  it 
hasn’t  been  easy.  □ 

For  information  about  upcoming  work¬ 
shops  lead  separately  by  Laura  Davis  and 
Ellen  Bass  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
call  Laura  at  (415)  285-8724  and  Ellen  at 
(415)  423-2609.  Different  workshops  are 
held  for  survivors,  for  partners  of  survivors 
and  for  professionals  who  work  with  sur¬ 
vivors. 
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generations  of  a  Canadian  family,  or 
Katherine  Govier’s  “The  Thief,”  in  which 
the  Other  Woman  realizes  a  feeling  of  com¬ 
mon  cause  with  her  lover’s  wife  and  her  ex- 
husband’s  lover.  Or  maybe  one  of  the  tales 


of  overt  women’s  resistance  —  to  fascism  in 
Lake  Sagaris’s  excellent  “Latin  Routines” 
and  to  domestic  violence  in  “Red  Hot”  by 
Donna  Smyth,  drawn  in  part  from  the  true 
story  of  Jane  Stafford,  a  battered  wife  who 
shot  her  abuser. 

Also  notable  is  “The  Water  Fight,”  by 
Debra  Martens,  which  successfully  com¬ 
municates  a  female  high  school  experience 
in  1972,  when  girls  were  “fluff”  and  only  a 
renegade  kicked  (or  squirted)  against  the 
firmly  entrenched  male  dominance.  The  late 
Betty  Lambert  recounts  a  married  woman’s 
escape  from  niceness  in  “Guilt”  with  a  light 
touch,  and  Frances  Duncan  does  the  same  in 
“Yvonne,”  having  her  housewife  heroine 
retreat,  literally,  into  the  refrigerator  for 
some  peace  and  quiet. 

The  only  story  that  doesn’t  come  up  to 
par  in  this  collection  is  Greta  Hofmann 
Nemiroff’s  self-serving  story  “The  Strike.” 
Ostensibly  about  the  failure  of  the  teacher’s 
strike  in  a  coyly  unnamed  bilingual  city,  the 
story  is  really  a  paean  to  the  ever-so-fine  sen- 
sibilities  of  the  suspiciously 
autobiographical  narrator,  as  the  opening 
paragraphs  indicate: 

Here  are  things  she  likes:  herbaceous 
borders,  white  wine,  beige  fudge,  Mozart, 
emigres,  friendship,  Emma  Goldman, 
long  and  complicated  fiction,  angry 
women  Blues,  clean  lovingly  furnished 
rooms,  the  rounded  contours  of  small  rosy 
children.  And  much,  much  more. 

Well,  isn’t  that  special...  or  did  it  crawl  out 
of  the  likes-walks-on-the-beach  classifieds? 

But  12  out  of  13  ain’t  bad.  If  you  can  find 
Baker’s  Dozen  in  the  U.S.,  it’s  well  worth 
checking  out.  □ 


Parking, 

Centrally  Located 


Women-Owned  &  Operated 
Guesthouse 

18  Pearl  Street,  Box  22 
Provincetown,  Mass.  02657 
617/487-2210 

Mastercard  Visa 
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MOUNTAIN  CLUB 

An  outdoor  recreational  club 
sponsored  by  New  England  area 
lesbians  and  gay  men.  For  further 
information,  please  write. 

P.O.  Box  407g  Boston,  MA 

...  ,  ,  Our  10th  Year  Anniversary 

Michael  Kitty 

787-0428  282-6437 


Feminist  Gifts  t  Handcrafts  By  and  For  Woman 


WOMENCRAFTS 

373  Commercial  St.  Box  190  Provincetown,  Ma.  02657 
(617)  487-2501 


VICTORIA  HOUSE 


THE  GUEST  HOUSE 

OPEN  YEAR  ROUND 
COMFORTABLE,  ATTRACTIVE  ROOMS 
WITH  PRIVATE  BATHS,  CABLE  COLOR 
TELEVISION  AND  REFRIGERATORS. 

H  H  H 

Your  Hosts 

Sue  Champeau  &  Bill  Wooley 


5  STANDISH  ST. 
PROVINCETOWN, 
MA  02657 
(617)  487-1319 


discover  new  routes 


Wilderness  experiences  for  Women 
devoted  to: 

RECOVERY  •  EMPOWERMENT 
SPIRITUALITY 

sea  kayaking  •  canoeing  •  backpacking 
cross  country  skiing  •  winter  camping 
rafting  •  biking 

Custom  trips  and  more... 

Send  for  free  brochure 


new  routes,  inc. 

RR5,  Box  2030J,  Brunswick,  ME  0401 1 
(207)  729-7900 
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AM  TIKVA 

Boston’s  Community  of 
Lesbian  &  Gay  Jews 

•  Social/Cultural  Events 

•  Holiday  Observances 

•Egalitarian  Liturgy 

Box  11,  Cambridge,  MA,  02238 
(617)  782-8894 


VIDA  K.  BERKOWITZ 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW 
In  Practice  Since  1975 

General  Practice 

‘Family  Law 
‘Real  Estate  Transfers 
‘Consumer/Small  Business 

Employment 
‘Discrimination 
‘Unemployment 
‘Worker’s  Comp 

52  Western  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 
(617)  876-7099 


Lady  Jane’s 
Inn 


•  Large  lovely  rooms 

•  Private  full  baths 

•  Separate  outside  entrances 

•  Free  parking 

•  Common  room  with  color  TV/VCR 

•  Steps  from  bay  beach 

•  Open  year  round 

•  Woman  owned  and  operatec 


7  Central  Street 
Provincetown,  Ma.  02657 
617-487-3387 


9, 


•Ho-Kub  ^ 

•  Full  Courrh'i/ 

Area  Kfasf 

•  private  \s 
Saths 

•i  nnke.tpe.rs 
Laurie  ImKham 
Sandy  Lonq 

RES£RYAV0H5  SUGGESTED 


m-mVs  Mill  Inn 

Box  676  Lambs  Mill  R4. 

NAPLES  ME.  0  4055 
207-693-625-3 

.Small  country  Inn 
nestled  in  the  heart 
of  Elaine's  western 
lakes  and  mountains. 
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Tracing  the  struggles 
of  a  19th  century 
queer  in  Germany 

Karl  Heinrich  Ulrich  offers  lessons  for  today 


Ulrichs:  The  Life  &  Works  of 
Karl  Heinrich  Ulrichs 

Hubert  Kennedy 

Alyson  Publications,  Boston,  1 988. 

$8  95  paper,  230  pp. 

Reviewed  by  Tom  Reeves 

Gay  liberation  desperately  needs  the 
perspective  of  history.  AIDS  and 
AIDS  panic,  growing  censorship, 
child  sex  witchhunts,  the  mainstreaming  of 
our  movement  by  leaders  rushing  to  respec¬ 
tability:  all  these  trends  threaten  to  swamp 
lesbian/gay  liberation.  Hubert  Kennedy  has 
dug  deep  in  obscure  German  archives  to 
revive  a  heroic  figure  whose  life  and  ideas 
provide  just  the  perspective  we  need. 

Karl  Heinrich  Ulrichs  failed  utterly  in  his 
goal  to  reform  German  law  so  that  homo¬ 
sexuals  would  no  longer  be  legally 
persecuted.  Although  he  intervened  in 
many  individual  cases,  he  never  once 
rescued  a  man  condemned  to  prison.  After 
nearly  20  years  of  activism  and  writing 
which  brought  him  public  scorn  and  finan¬ 
cial  ruin,  he  fled  Germany  for  Italy  where 
he  managed  to  retrieve  sanity  and  a  sparse 
living  from  an  international  Latin  magazine 
which  only  rarely  and  indirectly  touched  on 
the  homosexual  cause.  This  is  a  grim  tale, 
yet  Kennedy  manages  to  make  it  a  story  of 
courage  and  hope.  I  finished  the  book  with 
a  better  understanding  of  the  enormity  of 
our  task  and  the  time  it  will  take  to  ac¬ 
complish.  Kennedy’s  biography  gives 
Ulrichs  flesh  and  sperm,  as  well  as  exposing 
his  powerful  ideas  in  a  way  that  allows  us  to 
understand  them  in  terms  of  our  own  gay 


vision.  I  was  moved  by  the  man  and  I  felt 
directly  linked  to  him  over  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  struggle. 

Kennedy’s  exposition  of  Ulrichs’  ex¬ 
perience  makes  it  seem  more  like  1960  than 
1860.  At  19,  as  a  student  in  rural  Gottingen, 
Ulrichs  agonized  over  erotic  fantasies  about 
strong,  beautiful  men.  He  wrote  about 
them  in  his  poetry.  At  21  he  transferred  to 
the  University  of  Berlin.  His  sister  later 
wrote,  “Oh  if  you  had  only  never  gone  to 
Berlin!”  It  was  there  that  he  learned  of  sex 
and  love,  especially  from  young  soldiers 
and  from  the  army  of  hustlers  for  which 
Berlin  was  already  famous.  Berlin  was 
equally  known  for  vicious  police  raids  and 
blackmail.  Ulrichs  later  encouraged  a 
fellow  “Urning”  (the  name  Ulrichs  coined 
for  faggot)  from  Berlin: 

Do  not  believe  that  roses  of  love  will 
bloom  no  more  for  you!  Their  blossoming 
is  pretty  independent  of  that  freedom  . . . 
for  which  ...  I  am  striving  . . .  Berlin  is 
famous  as  especially  thriving  for  those 
roses. 

After  a  number  of  not-so-successful  love 
affairs  and  after  watching  the  pain  and 
persecution  of  his  fellow  Urnings,  Karl 
Heinrich  came  out  to  his  family  at  age  35: 
first  to  his  sister,  then  her  husband  (a 
pastor),  and  finally  to  all  the  relatives.  The 
next  step  was  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  name  “Numa  Numantius;”  so 
scandalous  were  they  to  intellectual  circles 
that  “Numa”  became  a  code-word  for  gay. 

As  a  trained  lawyer,  Ulrichs  also  wrote 
legal  briefs  for  gay  defendants  in  sex  cases. 
These  were  either  ignored  or  sent  to  the 


NEW  TITLES  FROM 

KITCHEN  TABLE: 

Women  of  Color  Press 


Seventeen  Syllables  and  Other  Stories  by 

Hisaye  Yamamoto.  (Introduction  by  King-Kok 
Cheung.)  The  first  U.S.  collection  of  fifteen 
award-winning  stories,  spanning  Yamamoto's 
forty-year  career.  170  pages,  $9.95  paper. 


Desert  Run,  Poems  and  Stories  by  Mitsuye 
Yamada.  A  survivor  of  the  U.S.  concentration 
camps,  Yamada  paints  the  emotional  and 
physical  landscape  of  a  woman  who  can  never 
take  her  own  safety  nor  that  of  her  home  for 
granted.  112  pages,  $7.95  paper. 


[ Please  include  $ 1.50  p.  &  h.  for  the  first  book  and  $.50  for  each  additional  book. 
Write  for  our  free  complete  catalogue  listing  more  than  100  books  by  and  about 
women  of  color.  P.O.  Box  908-G,  Latham,  NY  12110 


What  do  we  want? 

L _ Senators. 

When  do  we  want  'em? 

Now! 

GERSTELL  for  State 
_ Senate _ 

VOTE  THURSDAY  SEPTEMBER  15  - 

Committee  to  elect  Marguerite  Gerstell 
27  Surrey  Street,  Cambridge,  MA  02138 
51  Sunnyside  Ave.,  Winthrop,  MA  02152 


police  for  possible  investigation  of  Ulrichs 
himself.  Undaunted,  he  began  sending  the 
newspapers  articles  exposing  especially  hor¬ 
rible  cases  involving  Urnings.  Most  of  these 
went  unpublished. 

As  Kennedy  correctly  emphasizes,  the 
most  important  moment  of  Ulrichs’  life  and 
a  primary  date  for  gay  history  came  on 
August  29,  1867.  Although  his  “heart  was 
pounding,”  Ulrichs  publicly  proclaimed 
himself  an  Urning  at  the  podium  of  the 
Congress  of  German  Jurists  in  Munich.  He 
denounced  the  idiocy  and  savagery  in 
Western  society  that  led  to  thousands  of 
suicides  and  unjust  imprisonments  each 
year.  As  he  began  to  relate  the  proud 
history  of  the  homosexual  contribution  to 
society  hissing  and  heckling  began  and  he 
was  shouted  down.  The  chairman  permitted 
him  to  continue  only  in  Latin,  since  the 
report  was  “of  a  sexual  nature.”  Ulrichs 
left  the  report  on  the  table  and  stepped 
down. 

For  the  next  15  years,  Ulrichs  nurtured  a 
growing  community  of  Urnings  who 
responded  to  his  writings  and  actions.  He 
proposed  an  Urning  organization  and 
drafted  its  bylaws.  He  intended  to  launch  a 
gay  magazine  and  he  actually  published  12 
substantive  booklets,  “Research  About  the 
Puzzle  of  Love  Among  Men.”  He  wrote 
poetry  and  fiction  with  homo-erotic  con¬ 
tent.  His  Urning  network  included  gay  men 
and  a  few  lesbians  from  throughout  Europe 
and  as  far  away  as  Russia  and  the  United 
States. 

Ulrichs  expected  slow  but  sure  progress. 
He  assumed  that  reasonable  scholars  would 
surely  see  the  logic  of  his  arguments.  They 
did  not.  Virtually  all  published  reviews  of 
his  work  were  negative.  Very  few  enter¬ 
tained  at  all  his  central  thesis:  that  sexual 
desire  is  in-born  and  represents  a  parallel 
but  somewhat  independent  construct  to 
physical  gender.  Even  those  who  took  from 
this  thesis  used  it  perversely  to  denounce 
homosexuality  as  hereditary  disease. 

Among  the  vitriolic  attacks  was  one 
published  by  Dr.  Geigel 

Herr  Ulrichs  . . .  Disappear!  Please  take 
your  twenty-five  thousand  Urnings  . . . 
and  settle  at  the  North  Pole,  but  have  the 
goodness  to  spare  our  German  soil  you 
presence! 

He  tried  in  vain  to  raise  funds  from 
among  the  Urnings  with  whom  he  cor¬ 
responded.  He  found  that  the  queens  were 
more  interested  in  drag  balls  and  gossip 
than  in  advancing  gay  liberation.  Among 
sympathetic  Urnings,  there  were  none  will¬ 
ing  to  go  public.  Quite  a  few  seemed  only 
willing  to  criticize  details  rather  than  be 
openly  supportive.  The  best  known  of  these 
was  Karl  Maria  Kertbeny  who  coined  the 
term  that  was  more  successful  than  Urning: 
“homosexual.”  Though  Kertbeny  was 
clearly  influenced  by  Ulrichs,  Ulrichs  called 
him  a  “grumbler”  and  terminated  their 
correspondence. 

Despite  all  this,  Ulrichs  never  became  bit¬ 
ter  and  never  compromised  his  basic  ideas. 
If  medicine  and  law  and  the  whole  society 
rejected  his  rational  proposals,  and  if  Urn¬ 
ings  failed  to  take  courage  and  act,  this 
merely  proved  the  poverty  of  ideas  and 
morals  in  society  and  the  oppression  of  the 
Urnings. 

Like  Kennedy,  I  disagree  with  Ulrichs’ 
“inborn  nature”  theory  of  sex.  The  genetic 
argument  often  seems  to  lead  toward  exclu¬ 
sion,  elitism  and  even  genocide  in  the  long 
run.  But  I  am  in  awe  of  the  wide  range  of 
issues  which  Ulrichs  faced  head  on,  and  of 
his  flexibility  in  the  face  of  the  data  he 
gathered. 

Ulrichs  originally  assumed  one  uniform 
type  of  Urning — the  “Weibling,”  an  ef¬ 
feminate  man  attracted  to  butch,  young, 
straight  men.  Ulrichs  felt  this  was  his  own 
case,  though  his  relatives  insisted  he  did  not 
appear  “feminine.”  He  documented  the 
use  of  female  terms  by  gay  men  and  the 
practice  of  drag  shows  throughout  Europe 
as  evidence  of  his  theory.  This  necessitated 
the  notion  that  Urnings  were  always  at¬ 
tracted  to  straight  men  who  gave  into  their 
affections  out  of  pure  kindness. 

As  he  met  more  and  more  gay  men, 
Ulrichs  added  other  categories:  the  Mannl- 
ing  (masculine  men  attracted  to  slender 
youths),  boy-lovers,  those  who  seek  only 
affection  and  not  genital  sex,  masculine  les¬ 
bians,  etc.  He  noted  that  sexual  desire  had 
specific  content  with  regard  to  appearance, 
personality  and  age. 

Far  ahead  of  his  time,  Ulrichs  catalogued 
sexual  acts.  He  first  believed  that  Urnings 
were  mostly  interested  in  fondling  the 
penis,  but  later  listed  a  variety  of  common 


sexual  habits.  He  insisted  that  anal  sex, 
assumed  to  be  the  rule,  was  rare — but  he 
stoutly  defended  it  as  a  rational  response  to 
sexual  passion.  He  identified  homophobia 
itself,  long  before  that  term  was  coined,  as  a 
warped  social  consciousness  he  called 
“volkshass”  (people’s  hatred).  He  warned 
against  using  popular  sensibility  or  com¬ 
mon  sense  as  the  basis  for  social  policy.  He 
had  long  been  a  conservative  monarchist 
(the  King  for  whom  he  worked  was  also 
gay,  though  Ulrichs  probably  did  not  know 
that),  yet  his  intellectual  honesty  pushed 
him  to  defend  the  rights  of  all  oppressed 
peoples.  In  the  end,  Ulrichs  was  a  truly  in¬ 
dependent  thinker  and  a  thorough-going 
radical. 

Not  only  were  Ulrichs’  life  and  ideas 
“modern,”  the  specifics  of  the  oppression 
he  sought  to  overturn  are  painfully 
familiar.  Sex  between  a  well-known 
minister  and  a  20-year-old  was  sensa¬ 
tionalized  then  as  now  as  “child 
molesting.”  Prison  sentences  for  men  con¬ 
victed  of  consensual  sex  with  teenaged  boys 
are  actually  much  longer  today  in  Boston 
than  they  were  in  1870  in  Berlin  or  Vienna. 
Ulrichs’  passionate  question  is  equally  rele¬ 
vant  today: 

Whoever  does  his  duty  as  a  human  being 

. . .  should  he,  just  because  he  is  an  Urn¬ 
ing,  be  allowed  by  the  turn  of  a  hand  of  a 

scoundrel  or  some  dumb  boy,  to  have  his 

honor  and  personal  happiness  thrown 

aside? 

In  1869,  Ulrichs  unsuccessfully  protested 
the  media  indictment  of  Zastrow,  a  founder 
of  the  Social  Democratic  movement,  who 
was  accused  of  a  bizarre,  violent  attack  on  a 
five-year-old  boy.  The  grisly  details  were 
spread  by  the  press  for  months,  and  police 
were  keen  to  point  out  that  one  of  Ulrichs’ 
articles  was  found  in  Zastrow’s  apartment. 
The  term  “to  Zastrow”  became  slang  for 
male  rape.  Ulrichs’  campaign  for  legal 
reform  was  at  its  peak — and  he  still  believed 
he  could  win.  The  Zastrow  case  threatened 
everything,  but  Ulrichs  did  not  take  the 
easy  way  out.  He  wrote  letters  to  the  press 
which  separated  the  issue  of  homosexuality 
from  child  rape,  but  he  insisted  that 
Zastrow  could  not  get  a  fair  trial  because  of 
prejudice.  It  takes  no  less  courage  today  in 
Boston  to  assert  the  right  of  fair  trial  for 
men  accused  in  homosexual  sex  cases.  Now, 
as  then,  there  are  few  Ulrichs  among  the 
Urnings. 

Hubert  Kennedy  himself  came  out  at 
about  the  age  when  Ulrichs  withdrew  to  ex¬ 
ile.  After  a  long  career  in  mathematics, 
Kennedy  has  dedicated  his  life  to  gay 
research  about  the  early  German  gay  move¬ 
ment  and  literature.  His  translation  of  John 
Henry  McKay’s  classic  novel.  The  Hustler 
(I  prefer  Doll-Boy  as  translation  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  title)  makes  us  feel  the  rhythm  of  op¬ 
pression  and  sensuality  in  Berlin  in  1900. 
Similarly,  Kennedy’s  biography  of  Ulrichs 
makes  him  one  of  us,  a  co-activist  facing 
disappointments  and  exhilarations  like  our 
own. 

Kennedy’s  prose  is  dry  and  his  syntax  is 
circuitous.  He  follows  every  lead  and 
diverse  turning  of  Ulrichs’  ideas  and  circle 
of  friends.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
remember  where  the  long  route  through 
several  mini-biographies  of  minor 
characters  began.  It  is  a  bit  like  reading  a 
Dickens  novel  where  whole  chapters  about 
insignificant  detail  interrupt  the  plot.  In 
fact,  Kennedy  would  have  fit  easily  into  the 
juristic  circles  to  which  Ulrichs  originally 
belonged  and  which  he  so  wanted  to  sway. 

Some  readers  may  become  discouraged 
by  Kennedy’s  style,  but  I  urge  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  activists  to  read  this  book  again  and 
again.  It  documents  the  dawn  of  our  move¬ 
ment.  It  reflects  the  tenacious  character  of 
gay  liberation  from  I860  to  1988.  It 
faithfully  chronicles  our  defeats  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  cost  to  those  who  showed  the  way. 
Little  has  changed,  but  the  struggle  goes  on, 
and  within  that  struggle  there  is  joy  and 
hope.  Ulrichs  paraphrased  a  famous  line 
from  Goethe,  and  Ulrichs’  life  illustrates 
Goethe’s  sentiment:  “Only  he  gains  his 
freedom  and  life,  who  must  daily  conquer 
them.”  □ 
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Courage  to  Heal 

Continued  from  page  7 

wanted  to  do  it,  but  I  had  always  stopped 
myself  because  I  literally  thought  the  world 
would  blow  up.  As  I  was  driving  to  my 
parents’  home  Brooklyn,  1  couldn’t  even 
imagine  how  this  confrontation  was  going  to 
affect  my  life.  It  didn’t  end  my  healing 
journey;  on  the  contrary,  it  opened  incredi¬ 
ble  doors  I  continue  to  move  through  even 
now. 

At  the  time,  I  didn’t  understand  how  all- 
encompassing  and  deeply  disruptive  the 
emotional  fall-out  from  incest  is.  It  doesn’t 
just  go  away  after  the  abuse  stops.  It  carries 
over  into  adulthood.  And  it  injects  the  heal¬ 
ing  process  with  a  lot  of  the  same  agony  we 
experienced  as  children. 

As  adults,  though,  we  can  hopefully  re¬ 
experience  the  pain  with  a  consciousness 
that  allows  us  to  become  whole  again. 

As  all  survivors  will  testify,  this  getting- 
better  business  is  not  all  milk-and-honey.  It 
packs  a  wallop  and  has  unpredictable 
twists  and  turns  all  along  the  way.  1  con¬ 
tinually  have  to  remind  myself  that  the 
abuse  is  over  and  the  worst  has  already  hap¬ 
pened.  A  survivor  friend  put  it  well: 
“Buckle  up  and  get  ready  for  a  rough  ride!” 

I  would  never  prefer  continued  denial  to 
healing,  but  I  sometimes  despair  of  ever  see¬ 
ing  deep  resolution.  I’ve  gone  through 
tremendous  changes  and  learned  so  much 
over  the  past  eight  years  of  active  healing, 
but  I  often  wonder  if  I  will  feel  truly  whole 
again,  capable  of  feeling  lots  of  joy  and  ex¬ 
citement  in  my  life. 

Ellen  and  Laura  assert,  at  the  base,  that  it 
is  possible  to  heal  fully.  Laura  is  herself  an 
incest  survivor  who  recovered  her  memories 
six  months  before  she  urged  Ellen  to  col¬ 
laborate  with  her  on  the  book.  Between 
them,  the  authors  have  given  birth  to  a 
document  that  can  truly  serve  as  a  guide  for 
women  who  were  sexually  abused  as 
children. 

The  Courage  to  Heal  is  not  so  much  about 
the  details  of  the  sexual  abuse  we  experienc¬ 
ed  as  it  is  about  how  the  incest  has  shaped 
and  distorted  our  lives.  It  provides  survivors 
with  a  way  to  explore  those  distortions, 
understanding  how  they  helped  us  survive, 
and  transforming  them  into  strengths  that 
will  enable  us  to  do  more  than  survive. 

The  book  digs  into  the  specifics  of 
behaviors  that  are  familiar  to  most  of  us 
who  have  been  abused.  I’m  talking  about 
self-mutilation  and  “splitting”  from  our 
bodies.  I’m  talking  about  either  being  com¬ 
pulsive  about  sex  or  withdrawing  from  it 
totally.  I’m  talking  about  not  being  able  to 
sustain  intimate  relationships.  I’m  talking 
about  substance  abuse  and  attempted 
suicide.  About  raging  anger  at  our  families. 
Depression  that  has  no  beginning  or  end. 
Knowing  we  were  sexually  abused  without 
having  any  specific  memories.  Doubting  we 
were  ever  sexually  abused  even  with  the 
memories. 

Until  recently,  there  have  been  very  few 
places  from  which  to  get  validation  or  help 
with  any  of  this.  Few  people  have  had  the 
skills  or  knowledge  to  help  us  make  the  con¬ 
nection  between  what  we  were  experiencing 
and  our  histories  of  incest.  We  were  left  feel¬ 
ing  isolated  and  freaked  out.  This  has  been 
gradually  changing  over  the  last  ten  years.  A 
rising  consciousness  about  child  sexual 
abuse  has  emerged  within  the  framework  of 
the  women’s  liberation  movement.  We  still 
have  a  long  way  to  go,  but  this  book  is  one 
of  the  resources  that  will  aid  us  in  breaking 
through  that  isolation  even  more. 

We  can  look  through  the  pages  of  The 
Courage  to  Heal  and  find  ourselves.  We 
won’t  necessarily  find  everything  we  want. 
For  example,  for  the  last  few  years  I’ve  been 
experiencing  spasmodic  body  movements, 
and  they  aren’t  talked  about.  I  was  disap¬ 
pointed,  yes.  And  that  disappointment  is 
deep.  On  the  other  hand,  the  book  does  ad¬ 
dress  issues  such  as  sexual  abuse  by  women, 
a  topic  just  beginning  to  receive  the  kind  of 
community  discussion  it  deserves. 

The  power  of  this  book  is  not  that  it 
covers  every  last  detail,  but  that  it  covers  so 
many  of  them.  Each  of  us  has  been  infinitely 
creative  in  our  survival  modes.  We  have  our 
common  ground  —  lots  of  it  —  but  in  fact, 
each  of  us  could  write  our  own  book. 

What  Ellen  and  Laura  have  done  is  pull 
together  an  immense  body  of  information 
and  experience.  They  have  put  a  process  that 
so  often  feels  completely  unmanageable  into 
an  ordered,  supremely  readable,  format. 

The  authors  believe  that  “Healing  is  not  a 
random  process.  There  are  recognizable 
stages  that  all  survivors  pass  through.” 
Although  these  stages  are  presented  in  a  par¬ 


ticular  order  in  the  book,  Laura  and  Ellen 
note,  “you  will  probably  not  experience 
them  that  way....[T]he  healing  process  is 
like  a  spiral.  You  go  through  the  same 
stages  again  and  again;  but  traveling  up  the 
spiral,  you  pass  through  them  at  a  different 
level,  with  a  different  perspective.” 

Each  chapter  is  well  peppered  with  first- 
person  accounts,  and  lots  of  suggestions  for 
working  with  sensitive  areas  in  one’s  life. 
This  includes  writing  exercises,  of  course, 
since  this  is  the  arena  in  which  the  book 
began. 

In  the  first  three  sections  of  the  book,  the 
authors  explore  survivor  behaviors  from 
three  different  perspectives.  In  “Taking 
Stock”  the  book  helps  survivors  look  at  the 
basic  question,  “Am  I  one?  And  what  were 
my  coping  mechanisms?”  “The  Healing 
Process”  moves  from  the  decision  to  heal 
and  remembering  through  breaking  silence, 
to  knowing  it  wasn’t  your  fault,  grief  and 
anger,  to  resolution  and  moving  on.  Finally, 
“Changing  Patterns”  explores  how  to  turn 
around  coping  mechanisms  that  have 
become  self-defeating. 

Part  IV  of  the  book  is  addressed  to  sup¬ 
porters  of  survivors  —  family  members, 
partners,  friends  and  counselors.  This  sec¬ 
tion  is  helpful  as  well  to  survivors  —  and  the 
rest  of  the  book  should  also  be  recommend¬ 
ed  reading  for  supporters. 

Part  V  is  a  collection  of  short 
autobiographies  of  16  women  who  are  heal¬ 
ing  from  sexual  abuse.  Entitled 
“Courageous  Women,”  it  is  a  cross-section 
of  women  of  varying  age,  race,  religion, 
class,  sexual  preference,  and  childhood  ex¬ 
periences. 

Finally,  the  book  ends  with  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  resource  listing. 

Read  the  book.  As  lesbians,  we’re 
covered.  Ellen  and  Laura  are  both  lesbians, 
and  our  stories,  lives  and  issues  are  in¬ 
tegrated  fully  into  the  presentation. 

Read  the  book  if  you’re  a  man  who’s  been 
sexually  abused.  Ellen  and  Laura  wrote 
about  women  because  that’s  where  their  ex¬ 
perience  was,  but  you  will  find  that  a  lot  of 
the  issues  are  the  same.  (And  watch  for  Mike 
Lew’s  book  on  male  incest  survivors  coming 
out  soon.  He’s  a  Bostonian  and  was  present 
at  the  book  signing  for  The  Courage  to  Heal 
a  few  months  ago.  He  recommended  to  men 
that  they  just  “change  the  pronouns  in  the 
book.  Women  have  been  doing  it  for 
years.”  More  information  on  Lew’s  book  is 
included  in  Pam  Mitchell’s  interview  with 
Laura  and  Ellen,  this  issue.) 

Read  the  book  if  you  think  you’ve  been 
sexually  abused;  it  may  help  you  figure  it 
out.  Read  the  book  if  you’ve  been  working 
on  incest  issues  for  a  long  time;  it  will  affirm 
your  process. 

Read  the  book  if  you’re  a  therapist  or  in 
any  of  the  helping  professions.  Chances  are 
a  lot  of  your  women  clients  have  been  vic¬ 
tims  of  child  sexual  abuse. 

Read  the  book  if  you’re  in  any  kind  of 
relationship  with  someone  who’s  been  sex¬ 
ually  abused.  And  with  the  statistics  what 
they  are  —  one  in  three  women  and  one  in 
seven  men  —  who  isn’t?  It  will  provide  you 
with  knowledge  and  sensitivity  to  the  pro¬ 
cess  your  friend,  lover,  child,  sister,  brother, 
whoever  is  going  through. 

The  Courage  to  Heal  is  a  compassionate 
guide  and  much-needed  resource  to  help 
survivors  reclaim  the  lives  that  were  stolen 
from  us. 

Read  it,  read  it,  read  it.  □ 

Resources 

Incest  Surviors  Network,  354-8807. 
Facilitated  discussion  for  women  survivors, 
3rd  Thursday  of  each  month  starting  in 
September;  referral  information;  political 
involvement. 

Incest  Survivors  Anonymous,  354-8807. 
12-step  meetings  for  survivors  based  on  the 
principles  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous. 
Several  groups  every  week:  one  women- 
only,  one  men-only,  and  several  mixed. 
National  Child  Rights  Alliance  of 
Massachusetts,  P.O.  Box  322,  Cambridge, 
MA  02140.  Child  rights  advocacy  group 
committed  to  educating  professionals  and 
general  public  to  problems  of  child  abuse. 
Self-help  groups,  newsletter;  run  by  sur¬ 
vivors.  Currently  looking  for  people  in¬ 
terested  in  founding  and/or  serving  on  the 
first  Board  of  Directors. 


IYENGAR  YOGA 
INSTRUCTION 

•  individual  & 
small  group 
sessions 
•  develops  agility, 
emotional  & 
physical  balance, 
strength  &  vitality 

•  on-going  beginners  classes 
•  for  information  please  phone 
Judi  at  524-7092.  Thanks. 


Do  you  have  plumbing  or 
heating  needs? 

CALL  CITY  PLUMBING 

445-4236  (days  &  evenings) 

Licensed  Plumber 

free  estimates 
reasonable  rates 

additions  installations 

repairs  remodeling 

gas  connections 

specializing  in  older  homes 


II  .«  \ 


Running  on  Empty 

life  looks  bleak  and  dreary. . . 
everything  is  so  much  effort 
. .  .nothing  gives  you  pleasure 
. .  .not  even  food,  sex,  or 
friends. .  .and  it’s  hard  to  find 
a  way  to  ease  the  pain. 

It’s  time  to  call  for  help. 

South  End 
Counseling 


596  Tremont  Street,  Boston 
437-9643 


HELPFUL  HEALTHCARE 


-  FENWAY 
■  COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER 

•  Sexually  Transmitted  Disease  • 

•  HIV  Education  &  Testing  Program  • 

•  General  Medicine  •  Women's  Health  • 

•  Alternative  Insemination  •  Mental  Health  • 

•  Gay  &  Lesbian  Victim  Recovery  Program  • 

•  Nutrition  •  Dermatology  •  Geriatrics  • 

•  Podiatry  • 

by  appointment 

267-7573 

HIV  267-0159 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center 
j6  Haviland  St.,  Boston,  MA  02445 

15  YEARS  SERVING  THE 
GAY  AND  LESBIAN  COMMUNITY 

•  quality  care  •  research  • 

•  health  education  •  confidential  • 


Southern  Jamaica  Plain 

HEALTH  (RENTER 


affiliated  with  the  Brigham  &  Women's  Hospital 

•  Adult  Medicine 

•  Obstetrics  &  Gynecology 

•  Podiatry 

•  Pediatrics 

•  Nutrition/WIC  Program 

•  Mental  Health 

•  Family  Alcoholism  Program 


Evenings  hours,  convenient  to  public 
transportation 

Sliding  scale  avail.,  all  health 
insurance  accepted 
Spanish  spoken 
687  Centre  St.,  Jamaica  Plain 
522-5900 
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Cambridge,  MA  02139 
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Dr.  Jonathan  D.  Stein 
Chiropractor 

Treatment  of:  Neck  and  shoulder 
pain,  Headaches,  Low  back  pain, 
Bursitis,  Acute  and  Chronic 
Musculoskeletal  conditions 
resulting  from  occupational 
stress  and  nervous  tension. 

Evening  and  Saturday  Appts. 
Available,  232-7200 

375  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  MA 


*  “  -  - 

•INDIVIDUAL 

GROUP/COUPLE 


m  m 


•GAY  SENSITIVE 
THERAPY 


ALLAN  SINGER, 
L.I.C.S.W. 


PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


COPLEY  SQUARE 
BOSTON,  MA 
617-266-2240 
HEALTH  INSURANCE  ACCEPTED 


Troubled  People 


Loneliness,  depression.  Gaps  & 
Lesbians  are  not  immune.  All 
respond  to  psychotherapy. 
Adjunct  group  therapy. 


1  encourage  an  initial  interview  at 
no  charge. 


Ruth  Chessman,  M.A. 
924-2510 


The  Professional 
vs. 

The  Politicians 
You  Be  The  Judge 


Of  all  the  candidates  seeking  the  office  of  Clerk  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  for  Suffolk  County, 
Joseph  A.  Ligotti  is  the  only  candidate  who  is 
qualified  by  experience  for  the  position.  All  of  the 
other  candidates  are  either  present  office-holders  or 
have  unsuccessfully  sought  other  elective  offices.  For 
some,  the  Supreme  Court  Clerk’s  job  is  just  another 
“stepping  stone”  in  their  political  careers.  But  for 
Joe  Ligotti,  the  clerkship  is  his  life’s  ambition,  the 
culmination  of  26  years  in  the 
state  court  system,  the  last  13  of 
which  have  been  as  an  assistant 
clerk  under  retiring  Supreme 
Court  Clerk  John  E.  Powers. 

How  important  is  Joe’s  ex-  _____ 
perience?  If  you  read  some  of  the 
campaign  literature  of  the  other 
candidates,  they  talk  about  speeding  up  “criminal 
dockets”  and  “reducing  the  backlog  of  cases.” 
Well, the  fact  is,  the  highly  specialized  practice  of 
law  administered  by  the  office  of  the  Supreme  Court 
Clerk  has  neither  a  criminal  docket  nor  a  backlog  of 
any  cases,  civil  or  criminal.  But  of  course,  candidates 
who  know  nothing  about  the  office  wouldn’t  know 

that. 

Just  as  you  wouldn’t  call  an 
electrician  to  fix  a  leaky  faucet, 

I  why  vote  for  a  politician  who  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  job  he’s  run¬ 
ning  for?  If  YOUR  lawyer  were 
handling  YOUR  case  before  a 
|  single  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court,  wouldn’t  you  want  him  to  be  work¬ 
ing  with  a  highly  professional  staff  administered  by 
a  true  professional? 

The  professional  or  the  politicians  —  on  Primary 
Day,  Thursday,  September  15,  YOU  be  the  judge. 


Elect  Joseph 
A.  Ligotti 

CLERK  OF  THE 
SUPREME  JUDICIAL 
COURT  FOR 
SUFFOLK  COUNTY 
“Qualified  by 
Experience’’ 

(PAID  POLITICAL  ADVERTISEMENT) 

Paid  for  by  the  Committee  to  elect  Joseph  A.  Ligotti 


Confidentiality 

Continued  from  page  6 

that  they  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  virus 
from  seeking  testing  and  counseling  ser¬ 
vices.” 

Another  danger  of  violating  confiden¬ 
tiality  is  the  possibility  of  undermining  ex¬ 
isting  public  health  strategies  for  controlling 
the  spread  of  HIV  infection.  The  over¬ 
whelming  consensus  in  the  AIDS  service 
community  has  been  that  education  is  the 
only  tool  available  to  curtail  the  spread  of 
AIDS  and  that  all  people  must  take  precau¬ 
tions  when  they  are  involved  in  activities 
that  may  place  them  at  risk  for  AIDS. 
“Identifying  and  controlling”  infected  peo¬ 
ple,  even  if  desirable  to  some,  is  impossible 
because  of  the  inability  of  public  health  pro¬ 
grams  involving  HIV  antibody  testing  to 
identify  everyone  who  can  transmit  the 
virus.  If  the  focus  of  public  strategies  shifts 
from  education  to  identification  of  infected 
persons,  many  people  may  only  take  precau¬ 
tions  when  sharing  needles  or  having  sex 
with  people  who  are  identified  as  being  in¬ 
fected.  The  strategy  of  identification  and 
control  could  thus  engender  a  false  sense  of 
security  for  those  who  don’t  have  AIDS. 

Interfering  with  rights  of  privacy  is  always 
a  grave  proposition.  The  danger  with  crises 
like  AIDS  is  that  a  sense  of  urgency  is  used 
to  justify  an  erosion  of  civil  liberties  that 
would  never  be  tolerated  in  a  calmer  at¬ 
mosphere.  Louis  Brandeis  put  it  best  when 
he  said:  “Experience  should  teach  us  to  be 
most  on  our  guard  to  protect  liberty  when 
the-  government’s  purposes  are  beneficent. 
Men  [sic]  born  to  freedom  are  naturally  alert 
to  repel  invasion  of  their  liberty  by  evil- 
minded  rulers.  The  greatest  dangers  to  liber¬ 
ty  lurk  in  insidious  encroachment  by  men 
[sic]  of  zeal,  well-meaning  but  without 
understanding.”  □ 

FDA 

Continued  from  page  I 

Young’s  speech  was  a  “public  relations 
stunt.” 

Debbie  Levine,  a  member  of  ACT 
UP/New  York,  told  the  New  York  Times, 
“[Young]  announced  the  policy  because  he 
heard  there  were  going  to  be  protests  and  he 
wanted  to  placate  us.  But  we’re  not  going  to 
be  placated  with  just  dribs  and  drabs.” 

Other  participants  in  the  protest  pointed 
out  that  experimental  treatments  from 
abroad  are  prohibitively  expensive  for  most 
PWAs  and  PWARCs.  Regardless  of  the 
FDA’s  new  policy,  most  medical  insurance 
will  not  pay  for  experimental  treatments. 
During  Young’s  speech,  a  person  in  the  au¬ 
dience  shouted  out,  “We  can’t  all  afford  to 
fly  to  Japan  to  get  dextran  sulphate!”  The 
remark  met  with  raucous  applause,  and  pro¬ 
testers  began  chanting  “Shame!  Shame! 
Shame!”  at  the  stymied  FDA  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

“Time  is  running  out” 

The  protest  directed  at  Young  and  the 
FDA  was  organized  by  ACT  UP  members 
and  other  AIDS  activists  from  throughout 
the  U.S.  who  were  present  at  the  Health 
Conference  and  AIDS  Forum.  In  a  leaflet 
distributed  to  Conference  participants, 
ACT  UP  charged  the  FDA  with  lying  about 
its  willingness  to  release  new  drugs  and  with 
“killing  people,  especially  poor  people,  by 
forcing  them  into  placebo  trials.”  (Placebo 
trials  involve  comparing  the  reactions  of 
people  who  are  given  the  drug  being  tested 
to  those  who  are  given  a  non-drug 
substitute.)  ACT  UP  asked  Conference- 
goers  to  join  in  the  demonstration  to  sup¬ 
port  demands  that  the  FDA  rapidly  approve 
and  release  life-saving  drugs  for  all  HIV- 
infected  people. 

“Our  government  has  shown  callousness 
and  contempt  for  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  world  scientific  and  medical  community 
and  the  two  million  HIV-infected  in¬ 
dividuals  who  seek  immediate  investigation 
and  release  of  drugs  to  treat  HIV-infection 
and  AIDS,”  stated  the  ACT  UP  literature. 
“We  urge  you  to  raise  your  watches  to  sym¬ 
bolize  to  the  FDA  and  the  world  that  time  is 
running  out  and  we  have  no  time  to  wait.” 

A  large  majority  of  the  audience  that 
turned  out  for  Young’s  Saturday  afternoon 
presentation  was  actively  protesting  the 
FDA.  Many  attendants  held  aloft 
“Silence  =  Death”  banners  or  signs  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  FDA’s  slow  response  to  the  AIDS 
crisis,  and  backs  were  draped  with 
statements,  such  as,  “One  person  dies  every 
30  minutes  from  AIDS,”  and  “Red  tape  is 
kitting  us.”  About  15  minutes  into  Young’s 
talk,  the  crowd  held  up  watches  to  sym¬ 
bolize  the  passing  of  time,  while  a  group 


mounted  the  platform  behind  Young  and 
staged  a  “die-in.”  Throughout  Young’s 
presentation,  he  was  heckled  and  challenged 
by  audience  members.  Finally,  claiming  he 
could  “hear  the  frustration,”  Young  cut 
short  his  speech  to  allow  questions  from  the 
floor. 

The  exchange  remained  contentious, 
though  several  statements  by  Young  were 
met  with  appreciative  applause.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  he  repeatedly  chided  drug  companies 
for  slow  progress  in  conducting  clinical 
trials  with  new  drugs.  When  asked  why  he 
hadn’t  publicly  criticized  drug  companies. 
Young  claimed  he  had.  “In  articles  I’ve 
written,”  Young  explained,  “I’ve  tried  to 
get  across  that  the  academicians  and  the 
researchers  have  failed  us.  They’ve  taken 
the  big  bucks  and  they’re  not  doing  the 
job.” 

But  critics  maintained  Young  was  merely 
covering  up  for  FDA  inaction.  He  dodged 
questions  about  aerosolized  pentamidine,  a 
promising  prophylaxis  for  pneumocystis 
carinii  pneumonia  (PCP),  and  did  not 
discuss  the  FDA’s  sole  approval  of  AZT,  a 
treatment  too  toxic  for  many  PWAs  and 
PWARCs.  When  questioned  specifically 
about  the  FDA’s  slowness  in  approving 
treatment  INDs  (investigational  new  drugs) 
—  drugs  released  to  patients  before  they  are 
fully  approved  for  marketing  —  Young 
mouthed  platitudes,  according  to  some  pro¬ 
test  participants.  They  cited,  for  example, 
Young’s  response:  “We’ll  see  treatment 
INDs  coming  forward  as  soon  as  there’s 
enough  evidence.” 

Someone  from  the  audience  shouted  out, 
“When  are  you  going  to  stop  being  a  whipp¬ 
ing  boy  of  the  Reagan  administration?” 

At  the  close  of  Young’s  presentation,  he 
told  protesters,  “You’re  going  to  see  a  lot 
more  of  me.  [The  FDA]  hasn’t  been  serious 
enough,  but  things  are  changing.  I  came 
here  to  have  an  honest  exchange... to  build 
bridges.” 

When  a  member  of  ACT  UP/New  York 
asked  the  Commissioner  if  he  would  attend 
a  civil  disobedience  action  planned  for  FDA 
offices  on  Oct.  1 1,  Young  would  not  answer 
directly.  “I  think  you’re  asking  me  to  come 
to  dinner  to  be  the  roast,”  he  responded. 

Dextran  Sulfate  trials  expand  in  the  U.S. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases  has  an¬ 
nounced  a  stepped  up  program  of  AIDS 
drug  studies,  including  several  trials  of  dex¬ 
tran  sulfate.  The  drug,  available  without 
prescription  in  Japan  for  use  as  a 
cholesterol-lowering  agent,  has  been  shown 
in  test-tube  studies  to  inhibit  the  entry  into 
target  cells  of  HIV  (a  virus  thought  by  many 
to  be  a  cause  of  AIDS).  People  with  AIDS, 
ARC  and  HIV-infection  will  be  admitted  to 
clinical  trials  for  dextran  sulfate  in  several 
locations,  including  one  study  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  Medical  School  in 
Worcester. 

At  the  Health  Conference  and  AIDS 
Forum,  Young  described  other  drug  trials 
recently  announced  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  These  include  studies  of  aerosolized 
pentamidine,  Bactrim,  DDI,  and  AZT  in 
combination  with  other  treatments,  such  as 
DDC  (a  drug  similar  to  AZT)  and  GM-CSF 
(which  may  boost  the  immune  system).  A 
number  of  these  trials  involve  administering 
placebos  to  some  of  the  participants. 

Some  AIDS  activists  at  Young’s  presenta¬ 
tion  denounced  the  use  of  placebos  in 
human  drug  trials,  and  chastised  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  drug  trial  program  for  its  previous 
exclusion  of  women  and  children.  Others 
welcomed  the  newly  announced  studies,  but 
decried  the  government,  medical  industry 
and  drug  companies  for  continuing  to  allow 
stagnant  bureaucracy  to  block  the  release  of 
promising  AIDS  treatments. 

Delaney  of  Project  Inform  and  John 
James,  publisher  of  AIDS  Treatment  News, 
could  not  attend  the  conference,  but 
distributed  a  statement  to  participants 
outlining  their  thoughts  on  AIDS  treatment 
research.  Delaney  and  James  wrote,  “Few 
now  dispute  that  U.S.  public  policy  has  writ¬ 
ten  off  almost  everyone  who  is  now  ill  or 
HIV-positive.  National  policy  has  consign¬ 
ed  these  people  to  death  with  remarkable 
equanimity,  with  no  serious  debate,  and  no 
serious  effort  to  develop  alternate  strategies 
for  a  different  outcome.” 

Delaney  and  James  praised  experimental 
and  “alternative”  AIDS  research  being  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  small  scale,  such  as  the  work 
done  by  New  York’s  Community  Research 
Initiative.  Delaney  and  James  called  for  fur¬ 
ther  grassroots  networking  to  develop  na¬ 
tional  strategies  for  “saving  lives  instead  of 
writing  people  off.”  □ 
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Somerville,  Mass. 


Porn 


Continued  from  back  page 
as  a  community  composed  (according  to  a 
recent  article  in  the  Boston  Globe)  41  per¬ 
cent  by  survivors,  might  reconstruct  the 
kind  of  playful,  empowered  sexuality  she 
talks  about.  I  don’t  ask  her  what  role,  if 
any,  lesbian  erotica  could  play  in  that  strug¬ 
gle.  I’m  not  ready  to  cry  in  front  of  200 
women,  not  ready  to  lose  my  hard-won,  if 
fleeting,  peace  of  mind. 

After  the  break,  Susie  Bright  starts  the 
video  CLIPS.  What  follows  is  an  in¬ 
teresting,  although  in  my  mind,  not  par¬ 
ticularly  hot,  half-hour  of  relatively  easy 
sex.  In  the  first  segment,  Greta,  wonderfully 
costumed,  has  quite  the  good  time  with 
herself.  And,  what  joy,  the  sequence  has  all 
been  fed  though  some  type  of  video  syn¬ 
thesizer.  I  find  its  grainy  images  a  little  more 
engrossing  that  those  that  are  to  follow.  In 
the  next  section,  Houlihan  and  Coco  Jo  tie 
each  other  up,  and  no  one  seems  to  have  the 
slightest  problem  getting  off.  The  same  can 
be  said  for  Kenni  and  Fanny  in  the  last  part, 
a  somewhat  comic  video  vignette. 

Back  home  later,  I  try  jerking  off  and  am 
bombarded  by  images  of  Greta  and  her 
feathered  mask.  I  think  of  how  easy  she  was 
with  herself,  how  in  touch  with  her  body.  I 
wish  I  could  say  the  same  for  me.  Since  I’ve 
been  recovering  this  small  portion  of  my 
childhood,  I’ve  had  a  distant  and  often 
mechanical  relationship  with  my  sexual  self. 
Mostly  I  don’t  feel  at  all  like  attempting  sex. 
Often  I  wonder  if,  sometime  in  the  future, 
when  I  am  having  sex  v  ith  someone,  I  will 
freak  out,  remember  something  awful,  or 
simply  not  be  present  in  my  body.  I  know  I 
am  not  alone  in  this.  It  is  also  not  only  the 
survivors  of  sexual  abuse  who  have  to  deal 
with  unreliable,  un-filmic  libidos.  As  a 
friend  pointed  out  to  me  last  night,  even  if 
you’re  not  a  survivor,  there  are  often  pro¬ 
blems  of  body  image,  internalized 
homophobia,  and  all  the  neurosis  which  two 
thousand  years  of  an  anti-sex  culture  can  br¬ 
ing.  To  be  honest  with  you,  the  image  of 
Greta,  her  white  dildo  and  her  emancipated 
sexuality  is  not  enough  of  an  inspiration  for 
me. 

I  don’t  bring  all  of  this  up  to  say  that  the 
girls  at  Fatale  Video  or  On  Our  Backs 
should  not  be  doing  what  they’re  doing.  In 
fact,  I  am  proud  of  them  and  their  attempts 
to  bring  lesbian  lust  out  of  the  closet  and  in¬ 
to  the  media.  Rather,  what  I  want  is  an 
erotica  that  includes  us  as  survivors,  that 
allows  us  the  opportunity  to  freak  out  in  the 
middle  of  sex,  to  overcome  freaking  out,  or 
not.  I  want  an  erotica  where  one  has  permis¬ 
sion  not  to  always  have  the  best  sex  in  the 
world. 

“Yes,”  you  might  say,  “but  will  it  get  you 
off?”  (certainly  a  noble  enough  question, 
and  one  that  goes  to  the  root  of  porn). 

I  can’t  honestly  say  that  I  know.  But 
whenever  I’ve  envisioned  a  lesbian  erotica, 
I’ve  hoped  for  something  that  not  only  will 
get  me  off,  but  will  also  get  me  through.  □ 


Atlanta 
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Less  militant  queers  stage  demo 

At  5  o’clock,  the  Free  Speech  Zone  rally 
sponsored  by  the  Atlanta  group  LEGAL 
(Legislate  Equality  for  Gays  and  Lesbians) 
took  place  as  scheduled.  After  the  militant 
denunciations  of  homophobia  that  had 
characterized  the  anti-Klan  demonstration, 
this  demo  seemed  almost  complacent. 
Speaker  after  speaker  —  mostly  gay  and  les¬ 
bian  delegates  and  straight  politicians  and 
their  representatives  —  told  the  crowd  that 
the  Democratic  party  had  historically  stood 
for  homosexual  liberation.  The  issue  of  Du¬ 
kakis’  homophobic  foster  care  policy  did 
not  come  up  at  all  until  the  last  two  speeches 
(which  were  the  only  ones  given  by  members 
of  LEGAL).  After  the  Atlanta  group’s  Lee 
Hamilton  drew  big  cheers  by  speaking  of  the 
need  to  support  gay  and  lesbian  parents, 
LEGAL’s  Linda  Meredith  spelled  out  her 
opposition  to  homophobic  foster  care  and 
adoption  policies  (but  without  mentioning 
Dukakis  by  name). 

The  crowd  of  about  1000  —  a  mix  of 
Atlantans,  convention  delegates,  and  out- 
of-town  activists  —  was  only  slightly  more 
populated  by  those  wearing  Jackson  but¬ 
tons  than  those  wearing  Dukakis  buttons. 
Jack  Campbell,  a  gay  Dukakis  delgate  from 
Florida,  held  up  a  large  sign  reading  “Cure 
AIDS  Now  With  Dukakis.”  (Of  the  98 
openly  gay  or  lesbian  delegates,  alternates 
and  committee  members  at  the  convention, 
46  were  pledged  to  Jackson,  38  to  Dukakis, 
and  14  to  others  —  mostly  A1  Gore  —  or  un- 


Responding  to  Atlanta  police  violence 

On  Monday,  July  18,  ACT  UP/New 
York  sponsored  a  “kiss-in”  outside  the  con¬ 
vention  site  which  was  broken  up  by  police 
using  nightsticks,  riot  shields  and 
loudspeakers  to  beat  demonstrators.  (See 
GCN,  Vol.  16,  No.  3)  As  a  result,  the  protest 
of  Georgia’s  sodomy  law  scheduled  for 
Tuesday  at  the  State  Capitol  Building  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  protest  of  the  previous  day’s  police 
violence.  At  the  suggestion  of  local  activists 
who  had  worked  closely  with  Mayor  An¬ 
drew  Young  to  establish  Atlanta’s  gay  rights 
ordinance,  about  80  Atlantans,  ACT  UP 
members  and  other  activists  decided  to 
march  on  the  mayor’s  office  at  nearby  City 
Hall. 

After  the  group  had  occupied  the  City 
Council  chambers  for  about  15  minutes. 
Young’s  chief  administrative  officer, 
Shirley  Franklin,  arrived  and  proposed  that 
a  few  representatives  of  the  larger  group 
meet  with  her  privately  to  discuss  the  police 
violence.  But  the  group  rapidly  voted  to 
meet  with  her  all  together.  Filmed  by  many 
members  of  the  press  and  facilitated  by 
Maxine  Wolfe  of  ACT  UP  and  Gene  Hollo¬ 
way  of  LEGAL,  an  extraordinary  discus¬ 
sion  ensued  in  which  protesters  and  jour¬ 
nalists  who  had  been  beaten  told  Franklin 
what  they  had  experienced.  Franklin  said, 
“I  certainly  don’t  support  anyone  being 
pushed  and  shoved”  and  told  the  group  she 
believed  they  had  a  right  to  hold  the  kiss-in 
on  a  public  walkway.  Wolfe  then  presented 
the  Mayor’s  aide  with  a  list  of  the  protesters 
demands,  including:  an  apology  from 
Young,  to  be  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention;  a  public  statement  that  Atlanta 
police  would  refrain  from  obstructing  gay 
and  lesbian  or  any  other  legal  demonstra¬ 
tions;  an  assurance  that  gay  and  lesbian 
Atlantans  “will  be  safe  to  be  out  in  their 
own  city”;  the  making  available  of  all  police 
records  and  photos  of  the  kiss-in  to  the  local 
chapter  of  the  ACLU  (which  is  conducting 
an  investigation  of  the  police  violence);  and 
a  full  investigation  by  the  Civilian  Review 
Board. 


Scary  skinheads 

On  Wednesday  Andrew  Young  apologiz¬ 
ed  for  the  violence  of  his  police  force,  but 
his  “apology”  was  so  hostile  the  the  Atlanta 
Constitution  article  on  the  press  conference 
was  headlined,  “You  Call  THAT  An  Apol¬ 
ogy?”  Young  told  ACT  UP  that  the  police 
had  been  “intervening  in  a  riot  situation” 
and  said  “no  wonder  the  police  reacted  to 
you  the  way  they  did,  with  a  name  like  ACT 
UP.”  Asked  if  the  sole  reason  for  the  police 
violence  had  been  homophobia,  Young 
answered,  “Absolutely,”  but  did  not  ex¬ 
plicitly  condemn  the  homophobia  or  the 
violence. 

The  following  day,  however  —  after  his 
office  had  reportedly  been  flooded  with 
calls  from  as  far  away  as  Japan  and  Europe 
protesting  the  police  violence  and  Young’s 
hostile  “apology”  —  Young  apologized 
profusely.  He  said  he  had  not  been  ade¬ 
quately  briefed  the  day  before  and  had  been 
confusing  ACT  UP  with  one  of  the  groups 
marching  in  Sunday’s  anti-Klan  demonstra¬ 
tion.  (Of  course,  ACT  UP  had  participated 
in  the  anti-Klan  march).  “These  [ACT  UP 
demonstrators]  are  incredible  people,” 
Young  said,  “I  made  a  terrible  mistake.” 

Predictably,  neither  of  Young’s  apologies 
was  made  on  the  convention  floor.  But  in 
addition  to  his  words  of  regret.  Young  in¬ 
vited  gay  and  lesbian  demonstrators  to  come 
back  and  resume  their  kiss-in  for  fifteen 
sanctioned,  police-permitted  minutes  on 
that  very  day,  on  the  street  across  from  the 
Omni  Hotel,  the  convention  site.  According 
to  participants,  the  Thursday  kiss-in  went 
without  incident,  except  that  “the  police 
were  furious.  They  couldn’t  believe  we  had 
the  nerve  to  come  back,”  said  Frank 
Smithson  of  ACT  UP.  □ 


Non-Profit 

Agencies 


Lynne  S.  Brandon,  Ph.D. 

FINANCIAL 

MANAGEMENT 

Long-range  Planning,  State  Contracting, 
Budgeting,  Staff  Training  &  Supervision, 
Conversion  to  Computerized  Systems 

•  Small 
Businesses 


•  Sole 
Proprietors 


GENERAL 

DENTISTRY 

JOHN  C.  BARNA,  dmd 
AMY  D.  WETTER,  r.d.h 


790  BOYLSTON  STREET 
10  FAIRFIELD  PLAZA 
BOSTON.  MA  02199 
(617)353-1500 


LOOKING  AT  USED  CARS? 

Before  buying  one,  bring  it  to  us  for 
a  complete  evaluation.  $35  for  4  or 
6  cylinder  cars  —  $5  extra  for  V-8,  • 
van  or  A/C  (with  this  ad).  If  you 
would  like  a  woman  mechanic  to 
work  on  your  car,  please  say  so 
when  you  make  your  appointment. 

J.  &  S.  AUTOMOTIVE 
277  Northhampton  Street 
267-0300 


COMMUNITY 


ACCOMMODATIONS 

OASIS  GUEST  HOUSE 
22  Edgerly  Road 


Boston,  MA  02115 

DR.  JONATHAN  STEIN 

, 

(617)  267-2262 

375  Harvard  Street 

JOHN  BARNA  8 

Brookline,  M A  02146 

AMY  WETTER 

ACUPUNCTURE 

232-7200 

790  Boylston  Street 

Boston,  MA  02199 

RONALD  KELTER 

DR.  DAVID.  STOLER 

353-1500 

Acupuncture  Associates  of 

Chiropractor 

Cambridge 

SOMA  Practitioner 

DOG  TRAINING 

843  Mass.  Ave.,  Central  Sq. 

124  Harvard  St.  No.3 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Brookline,  MA  02146 

FAMILY  DOG  TRAINING 

617-491-4410 

(617)  731-3306 

CENTER 

Dog  Behavior  Specialists 

JAMES  F.  LEATH,  R.  Ac. 

COUNSELING 

Medford,  MA 

HARMONY  HOLISTIC 

395-9084 

HEALTH 

ANDOVER  PSYCHOTHERAPY 

699  Somerville  Ave. 

Gerald  Matison,  L.I.C.S.W. 

ELECTROLYSIS 

Somerville,  Mass. 

475-6950 

Porter  Square  T 

insurance  accepted 

JUDY  FEINER 

629-9547 

Complimentary  consultation 

ARADIA  COUNSELING  FOR 

Computer  electrology  specialist 

ALCOHOL/DRUG 

WOMEN 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge 

TREATMENT 

520  Commonwealth  Av. 

Kenmore  Square 

497-2019 

SPOFFORD  HALL 

Boston,  MA  021  IS 

FLORISTS 

Route  9A 

247-4861 

Spofford,  NH  03462 

REMEMBRANCES  FLORAL 

(603)  363-4545 

BACK  BAY  COUNSELING 

DESIGN 

DENNIS  IADAROLA 

12  Mt.  Auburn  St. 

AUDITINGfTAXES 

1368  Beacon  St.  Suite  109 

Watertown  Sq.,  MA 

LILLIAN  GONZALES 

Boston,  MA  02146 

926-4289 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

739-7860 

126  State  Street 

HAIR  SALONS 

Boston,  MA  02109 

PATRICIA  A.  BURKE,  LICSW 

523-1060 

ADDICTION  TREATMENT/ 

B.  CUMMINGS 

FAMILY  THERAPY 

309  Shawmut  Ave. 

AUDIO-VISUAL 

10  Goodway  Road 

Boston,  MA  02118 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 

3385356 

SAMDPERIL  AUDIO-VISUAL 

23  Clive  St. 

522-9446 

Wed.-Sat.  186 

Boston,  MA  02130 

FOCUS  COUNSELING  8 

HEALTH 

524-7992 

CONSULTATION  INC. 

186/2  Hampshire  St 

BOSTON  HEALTH 

BICYCLES 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

ASSOCIATES 

876-4488 

Holistic  Health  Referral  Service 

FERRIS  WHEELS 

Psychotherapy,  Bodywork, 

Bicycle  Shop 

JOURNEYWOMEN 

Movement,  Nutrition  and 

64  South  Street 

A  feminist  psychotherapy 

Spiritual  Counseling 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 

collective 

266-8122  M-Th„  12-7 

617-522-7082 

240A  Elm  St.,  Davis  Square 

Somerville.  MA  02144 

FENWAY  COMMUNITY 

BOOKSTORES 

776-9232 

HEALTH  CENTER 

16  Haviland  Street 

GLAD  DAY  BOOKSTORE 

MASS  BAY  COUNSELING 

Boston,  MA  02115 

673  Boylston  Street 

ASSOCIATES 

267-7573 

Boston,  MA  02108 

321  Columbus  Ave. 

(617)  267-3010 

Boston,  MA  02116 

FEMINIST  HEALTH  CENTER 

739-7832 

OF  PORTSMOUTH 

NEW  WORDS 

232  Court  St. 

A  WOMEN'S  BOOKSTORE 

SOUTH  END  COUNSELING 

Portsmouth,  NH  03801 

186  Hampshire  Street 

596  Tremont  Street 

(603)  436-7588 

Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Boston,  MA  02118 

STD  clinic  for  men  and  women 

876-5310 

(617)  437-9643 

Mon.  eves.:  free  anon,  HIV 
counseling  8  testing 

REDBOOK  STORE 

TAPESTRY,  Inc. 

Books  of  Political  Struggle, 

20  Sacramento  St. 

HOUSEKEEPING 

South  Africa,  Central  America, 

Cambridge,  MA 

Gay  8  Lesbian  literature 

661-0248 

CLEAN  UP  YOUR  ACT 

92  Green  St. 

Housekeeping  Service 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 

WINGS  THERAPY 

Weekly,  bi-weekly,  monthly  an t 

(617)  522-1464 

COLLECTIVE 

special  occasions 

60Vi  Sacramento  St. 

776-2271 

CHIROPRACTORS 

Cambridge,  MA  02138 

DR.  RITA  L.  FIELD 

876-8438 

INSURANCE 

HARMONY  HOLISTIC 

DENTISTRY 

DAVID  L.  COLLINS,  CLU 

HEALTH 

Congress  St. 

699  Somerville  Av. 

DR.  RICHARD  BANKHEAD 

P.O.  Box  1762 

Somerville,  MA  02143 

DR.  PAUL  GROIPEN 

Boston,  Ma.  02105 

6289547 

1259  Hyde  Park  Av. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 

1-800-352-3185 

DR.  TIMOTHY  KNIGHT 

364-5500 

KUNEVICH  8  LAU 

1 100  Massachusetts  Ave. 

INSURANCE  AGENGY 

Arlington,  MA  02174 

241  Washington  St. 

(60)  641-2510 

DR.  DAVID  MOULTON 

Brookline,  MA  02146 

731-1015 

NANCY  GREENWOOD 
40  Hampshire  St. 

Lawrence,  M A  01840 
683-7676 

LAWYERS 

NATIONAL  LAWYERS  GUILD 
Lawyers  Referral  Service 
227-7008 
M-F  1-5  p.m. 

MASSAGE 

MIDTOWN  HEALTH  CLUB 
Swedish.  Japanese,  Esalen 
220  Huntington  Ave. 

(617)  262-1000,  *  298 
M-Sat.,  12-7 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

DAVID'S  PHOTOGRAPHY 
PO  Box  375  McCormack  Sta. 
Boston,  MA  02101 
236-0365 


PRINTING 

RED  SUN  PRESS 
94  Green  St 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
524-6822 

REAL  ESTATE 

BOSTON  BAY  REALTY 
668  Tremont  St. 

Boston,  MA  02118 
262-7386 

INNOVATIVE  MOVES 
REAL  ESTATE 
Full  Service  Brokerage 
Trisha  Solio,  Barry  Wing 
726  Centre  St. 

Jamaica  Plain,  MA  02130 
(617)  522-0020 

RELIGIOUS 

ORGANIZATIONS 

Metropolitan  Community 
Church  of  Boston 
131  Cambridge  St.,  near  Gov't 
Ctr.,  Sunday  Worship  7pm, 
Open  to  all 

A  church  of  the  Lesbian  and 
Gay  Community,  523-7664 

Unitarian  Universalist 
Congregation  at  the  1st  Church 
of  Roxbury  —  Sun.  I  lam 
Service  -  445-1277 
at  Center,  Roxbury  8  Dudley 
Sts.,  Rox.  Crossing  T  Stop 

TAXES  A  FINANCIAL 
PLANNING 

MARJORIE  E.  POSNER 
Cert.  Financial  Planner 
33  Ashcroft  St. 

Jamaica  PL,  MA  02130 
524-7565 

TRAVEL 

FOREX  TRAVEL 
76  Arlington  St. 

Boston  Park  Plaza 
482  2900 


Suite  333 
45  Newbury  St. 
Boston,  MA  02116 
266-8584 
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TO  HAVE  YOUR  LISTING  SEEN  BY  OVER  55,000 
READERS,  CALL  WICKIE  AT  426-4469. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


PERSONALS 


GCN  REPLY  BOXES 

Replies  to  GCN  Boxes  should  be  addressed  to  GCN  Box 
#  ,  Gay  Community  News,  62  Berkeley  St.,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  This  applies  to  GCN  Boxes  only,  not  to  P.O. 
Boxes.  Mail  may  be  addresses  to  GCN  Boxes  for  four 
weeks  after  the  issue  in  which  it  appears. _ 

GOING  SOUTH! 

L  driving  to  North  Carolina  for  week  in  Sept.  (Flexible 
as  to  when).  Sks  rider(s)  to  share  expenses  or  provide 
place  to  stay  on  route.  Can  ride  part  or  all  of  the  way. 
Call  Lisa  522-2251. _ (5) 

ENDO-FRIEND 

Off  into  the  welkin  beyond.  Thanks  for  the  invitation. 
And  here’s  to  the  'phenique.  Love  to  you,  Bonnie. 
Bren, _ (4) 

MICHIGAN  FEST  FLIGHT  4  SALE 
Plane  ticket  to  Michigan  Women’s  Music  Festival. 
Leave  Boston  8/10/88.  Return  8/15/88.  Paid  $190,  will 
take  Best  Offer.  Call  Julie,  ASAP  536-9428  (h)  725-3562 
( w ) _ (4) 

LF  College  student  desperately  needs  financial 
assistance.  Please  help  by  sending  $1.00.  Shelley,  P.O. 
Box  44-1028  West  Somerville,  Mass  02144. _ (6) 

HEY  SHERMAN! 

Isn’t  your  birthday  coming  up  soon???  Your  b-day  per¬ 
sonal  may  be  more  persona I  than  the  anniversary  edi¬ 
tion!]!! _  (4) 

TWO  LOVING  CATS  FOR  LOVING  HOME 
Moved  to  D.C.  into  highly  allergic  household.  Searching 
for  a  loving  home  for  male  and  female  wonderful  sibling 
cats.  Eight  years  old,  progressive,  totally  loving!  They 
love  outdoors,  kids,  lesbians,  gays,  and  nice  dogs. 
Please  call  collect  eves,  or  weekends  (202)  723-4524. 
Message  during  day,  (202)  543-2429. _ (4) 

VOLUNTEER  INDEXER  NEEDED 
Volunteer  needed  to  help  with  a  simple  index  of  article 
titles  from  several  past  volumes  of  Gay  Community 
News.  If  you’re  interested,  please  call  Mike  at  (617) 
426-4469. _ (4) 

STUD  BRIEFS 

Hot  ex-college  jock  selling  used  underwear,  just  the  way 
you  like  ’em.  $10.  B.V.D.c/o  GCN  Box  281. _ (4) 

“LONELY” 

A  disabled  30  year  old  man  would  love  to  meet  &  have 
an  affair  with  1  or  2  gay  guys  in  their  20s’/30s’.  Call 
Randy  876-8646  after  5  pm.  Be  discreet. _ (4) 


GCN  SPECIALS 


COPY  WRITER 

GCN’s  Promotions  Department  is  seeking  volunteer 
assistance  with  direct  mail  copy  writing  for  several  large 
subscription  promotions  planned  for  the  fall.  Please  call 
Dan  at  (617)  426-4469  if  you  have  time  and  expertise  to 
offer  in  this  area.  _ (5) 

DATA  ENTRY 

GCN’s  Promotions  Department  needs  several 
volunteers  to  help  with  data  entry  and  updating.  Why 
not  spend  an  hour  or  so  helping  out  at  our  lively  les- 
bian/gay  office?  Located  in  Boston’s  South  End.  Near 
T.  Call  Dan  at  (617)  426-4469. _ (5) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Seeking  gay  parent  in  Metrowest  or  surroundings  as  subject 
for  tasteful  feature  article  for  Middlesex  News.  Confidentiality 
respected.  Call  Marion  626-3881  or  872-9427.  (4) 

STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE  ABSTRACTS 
available  at  GCN.  Copies  of  abstracts  of  about  3,000  presen¬ 
tations  at  the  Stockholm  AIDS  conference  in  June  1988  are 
available  at  GCN  for  $100.00  Contact  Marc  Stein,  (617) 
4264469. _ (6) 

Rl  BATTERED  LESBIANS 

Lesbian  social  researcher  at  area  college  would  like  to  interview 
you  for  research  study.  Confidential  at  your  convenience.  For 
information  send  your  name,  phone(s),  best  time(s)  to  call  to 
P.O.  Box  28100,  North  Station,  Prov„  Rl  02908. _ (H) 

GET  PUBLISHED! 

GCN's  news  dept  seeks  a  volunteer 
to  write  news  notes.  News  writing  experience  not  necessary.  5 
hr/week  (flexible).  Call  Jennie  at  426-4469  for  more  info.  (C) 


SERVICES 


SERVICES 


PERSONAL  HEALTH 

•General  Medical  Care  “Sports  Medicine 
•Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Disease 
Private  Medical  Office  -  Confidential 

ROBERT  TAYLOR,  MD 

1755  Beacon  Street,  Brookline  232-1459 


DAVID  L.  COLLINS 

C.L.U. 


for  all  your  needs 


Congress  St. 
Box  1762 
Boston,  MA  02105 


Orleans/Bewster 
Office  Park 
E.  Orleans,  MA  02643 
255-2600 

Call  toll-free  1-800-352-3185 


Gay  Community 


News  classifieds 


My  heading  is 


FLAMER! 

Max.  20  characters 

BOLD 

Max.  30  characters 


My  text  is:  (each  box  is  for  one  word) 


Need  more  room!  Just  keep  writing  on  a  separate  sheet  of  paper  at  a  cost  of  25*  per  word  (35*  per  word  for  business  ads) 

Basic  cost; 

□iNon-business:  $6  for  1st  25  words;  25® 
for  each  additional  word. 

□  Business:  $8  for  1st  25  words;  35®  for 
each  additional  word, 

$ _ per  ad  x _ number  of  runs  $ 

Special  heading 

□  Flamer  ($3.00  x. 

□  Bold  ($1.50  x. 


My  category  is: 

□  PERSONALS  □  ANNOUNCEMENTS  □  HELP  WANTED 

□  ROOMMATE  WANTED  □  HOUSING  WANTED 

□  APARTMENTS  □  SUMMER  RENTALS  □  RESORTS 

□  FOR  SALE  □  PUBLICATIONS  □  ORGANIZATIONS 

□  SERVICES  □  RIDES  □  MOVERS  □  OTHER 


_ number  of  runs)  $. 

.  number  of  runs)  $. 

Total  cost  before  discounts  (add)  $ 

Discounts 

□  10-20  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  10%  $_ 

□  21-30  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  15%  $. 

□  31+  consecutive  weeks.  Deduct  20%  $ . 

□  I’m  going  to  subscribe  now.  Deduct  $2  $ . 

Subtotal  $ 

Box  sendee 

□  Pick-up  box.  $4  for  6  weeks  $- 

□  Forwarding  box.  $6  for  6  weeks  $. 

Subscriptions 

□  I  want  to  subscribe!  $. 

US:  $33  .  Institutional  rate:  $40. 

Display  Boxed  Classifieds 

□$15  per  column  inch 
_ inches  x  $  1 5  $. 


•Deadline:  Tuesday  12  noon  for  each 
Friday’s  edition. 

•All  ads  must  be  prepaid. 

•No  ads  accepted  over  telephone. 
•Clip  and  return  this  form  to: 
GCN  Classifieds 
62  Berkeley  St. 

Boston,  M A  02116 


Name  _ 
Address . 

City  _ 

State _ 


Zip 


Phone  (_ 


Total  $ 


Double  your  closet  space! 

Let  California  Closet  Company 
maximize  your  closet’s 
organizational  potential!  Call  for 
free  consultation  and  estimate  in 
your  home. 

Kathleen  Walker  524-2401. 


The  Law  Offices  of 

David  R.  Lund  & 
Associates,  P.C. 

David  R.  Lund, 

Barbara  Macy,  Therese  A.  Young 

Criminal  Defense  •  Estate  Planning  • 
Real  Estate  Transactions  •  Domestic 
Relations  •  Discrimination  •  Probate 
of  Estates  •  Defense  of  Drunk 
Drivers  •  Business  Representation  • 
Relationship  agreements  •  Civil 
Litigation  •  General  Practice  of  Law  • 
Condominium  Conversion 

529  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  MA  02115 
617-266-0760 


HELP  WA 


Guesthouse  Manager 

Yearound  position  for  established 
women’s  guesthouse  in  Pro- 
vincetown.  Someone  selfmotivated, 
honest,  and  hardworking  with 
humor,  patience,  and  intelligence.  An 
organizer  who  enjoys  people  and  be¬ 
ing  at  home.  Position  includes  hous¬ 
ing,  salary,  and  benefits. 

Gabriel's 

104  Bradford  Street 
Provincetown,  MA  02657 
(508)487-3232 


Attorneys  and  Paralegals 
The  Legal  Services  Center 

We  currently  have  openings  in  our  fami¬ 
ly.  housing  and  benefits  units.  Also  in  our 
AIDS  Law  Clinic.  The  Center  is  a  clinical 
law  placement  for  Harvard  Law  School 
and  a  neighborhood  law  center.  Some 
positions  require  admittance  to  Mass.  Bar. 
Prior  experience  in  legal  services  and 
community  outreach  a  plus.  Excellent 
benefits.  Please  send  resumes  to:  Pamela 
Burton,  Legal  Services  Center,  3529 
Washington  Street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
MA  02130. 

Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


LIVE-IN  OR  PART-TIME 

Personal  Care  Attendants  to  assist  female  professional 
disabled  activist  and  friendly  cat  in  JP.  No  experience 
necessary  but  must  have  a  driver’s  license.  Live-in  gets 
free  rent  plus  $225/wk.  Weekends  $160.  5-!0pm 
$177/wk.  Call  731-6228. _ (7) 

Community  Jobs 

The  only  nationwide  listing  of  socially  conscious  job  op¬ 
portunities  —  organizing,  women’s  issues,  health  care, 
peace/justice,  more.  $l2/year.  CJ,  Box  G,  1516  P 
Street,  Washington,  DC  20005. _ _ (Ex) 


GAY  AND  LESBIAN  SPEAKERS  BUREAU 

Seeks  part-time  coordinator.  Fundraising  including 
grant  writing,  coordinating  speaking  engagements,  assist 
officers  and  committees.  Send  resumes  before  Sept.  1  to 
GLSB,  Box  2232,  Boston  02107.  (617)  354-0133.  (5) 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

National  Progressive  Legal/Educational  Organization. 
Must  be  dedicated  to  broad  range  of  progressive  public 
interest  issues  with  experience  in  social  change 
movements.  Should  have  effective  managerial,  fund¬ 
raising,  interpersonal  skills,  and  good  writing,  public 
speaking  abilities.  Travel,  long  hours  necessary.  Legal 
training  not  required.  Salary  negotiable,  excellent 
benefits.  Equal  opportunity  employer;  women,  people 
.of  color,  lesbians/gays  urged  to  apply.  Send  resume, 
cover  letter,  or  written  inquiries  to  Search  Commitfee, 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights,  666  Broadway,  NY, 
NY  10012. _ (f) 

PERSONAL  CARE  ATTENDANT 
Attendant  for  disabled  lesbian.  Wed.  8:30  am  to  Fri. 
8:30  am.  $200  dear.  Lifting,  driving,  personal  care. 
Non-smoker  preferred.  (617)  524-0921. _ (5) 

FREE  RENT  -  PCA 

Share  2BR  apartment  with  another  attendant  rent  free 
plus  $650/month.  Work  alternate  weekends  (Fri.  8:30 
am-Mon.  8:30  am)  and  emergency  coverage  '/2-time  as 
/personal  care  attendant  for  disabled  lesbian  in  Jamaica 
Plain.  Light  sleeper,  lifting  ability,  driver’s  license,  non- 
smoker.  Connie  Panzarino  (617)  524-0921 . _ (5) 

Can  you  live  virtually  expense-free  and  earn  $350  per 
week.  Are  you  strong,  kind,  compassionate,  not  afraid 
of  hard  work?  Disabled  woman  needs  personal  care  at¬ 
tendant.  Challenging,  but  fun,  in  a  gobd  atmosphere. 
Rewarding  work,  private  room,  days,  nights  and 
weekends.  Flexible  time  off.  Two  capable  people  will  be 
needed  to  work  different  shifts.  Let’s  talk.  This  could 
turn  into  an  ideal  permanent  situation  for  all  involved. 
Please  call  (617)2444958. _  (5) 


*  FENWAY 


COMMUNITY 
HEALTH  CENTER! 

•Progressive,  dynamic  environment 
•Competative  salaries  and 
excellent  benefits 
•Innovative  HIV  education  and 
treatment  programs 

CLEANING/ 

MAINTENANCE 

Full-time  position  for  motivated 
neatnick.  Help  keep  the  Fenway 
Community  Health  Center  clean 
and  beautiful. 

BILLING  CLERK 

Full-time  position  includes  data 
entry,  telephone  contact,  and 
correspondence  with  third  party 
payers. 

TYPIST/ 

PR  ASSISTANT 

Part-time  position.  Must  have 
excellent  composition  and  typing 
skills. 

GAY/LESBIAN  HELP¬ 
LINE  COORDINATOR 

Full-time  position  to  recruit,  train, 
and  oversee  volunteers,  and  staff 
helpline. 

HEALTH  EDUCATOR/ 
GROUP  FACILITATOR 

Part-time  position  to  conduct 
educational  groups  for  people 
affected  by  HIV  infection, 
including  seropositive  individuals, 
family  members/partners,  and  at- 
risk.  Masters  degress  or  pertinent 
experience  in  AIDS  education  or 
counselling  preferred. 

NURSE 

PRACTITIONERS 

Challenging  full  time  position  for 
NP  interested  in  general  medicine 
and  HIV-related  illnesses,  to  work 
in  innovative  HIV  treatment 
program,  plus  care  for  diverse 
client  population.  Will  be  based  at 
Fenway  Community  Health 
Center.  Experience  preferred, 
enthusiasm  required. 

LABORATORY 

SUPERVISOR 

Full  time  position  in  small,  active, 
limited  license  lab  in  FCHC  clinic. 

Fenway  Community  Health  Center 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 
People  of  color  are  encouraged  to 
apply. 

Resumes  to:  Personnel 
Fenway  Community  Health  Center 
16  Haviland  Street 
Boston,  M A  02115 
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CLASSIFIEDS 


ROOMMATE  WANTED!  HOUSING  WANTED 


MOVERS 


TRY  GCN’S 
GUARANTEED 
ROOMMATE 

AD 

□ 

GCN’s  “Guaranteed 
Roommate”  offer: 

ALL  ROOMMATE  AND 
HOUSEMATE  ADS  THAT 
ARE  PREPAID  FOR  TWO 
WEEKS  WE  WILL  RUN 
UNTIL  YOU  FIND  A 
ROOMMATE 
□ 

Ads  will  not  be  automatically 
renewed.  You  must  call  in  every 
additional  week  you  want  the  ad 
to  run.  Phone  calls  will  be 
accepted  all  day  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays  until  noon.  426-4469. 


FRIEND  OF  BILL  W.  NEEDS  A  HOME! 

Friendly,  diverse  openminded  BiF  needs  home  in  drug-free 
space  ASAP.  Can  pay  300  momh.  Desiring  longter,  home  in 
semi-independ.  household,  smokers  ok.  Susan,  924-0085, 
492-4881,  keep  trying.  (4) 


APARTMENTS 


RENTAL  CAMBPORT 

One  bedroom  apartment  (on  2  floors)  in  Camb.port.  $700  in¬ 
cludes  heat,  small  yard,  parking.  Available  immediately.  Call 
Cathy  61-0974,  _ _ _  (5) 

FOR  RENT  SEPT.  -  3  RM  APT. 

Sunny,  hdwd.  firs.  Off  street  parking,  bus  route.  15  min.  to 
Braintree,  rural,  $520  plus  heat.  767-2336. _ (7) 

Looking  for  a  home?  Resident  women  owners  have  two 
apartments  available  in  Mattapan.  Two  bedrooms,  lovely 
yard,  on-street  parking,  walk  to  trolley.  Pets  okay.  Rebecca 
298-3989.  $700  heat  included.  (4) 


RENTALS 


MARTHAS  VINEYARD 

3  bedroom  house,  ocean  view,  deck,  washer/dryer, 
dishwasher,  fireplace  available,  Aug.  1-31,  2  weeks  or 
month  call  now.  731-1576.  _ (6) 


OR  SALE 


4  LF’s  seek  one  more  for  beautiful  spacious  non¬ 
smoking  JP  house.  We  are  independent,  ages  26-45, 
near  T  and  Pond.  Available  Aug.  15,  possibly  sooner. 
524-6878. _ (5) 

LF  seeks  LF  (prefer  over  30)  for  large  Everett  apt.,  3  cats 
on  premesis,  smokers  ok,  most  vices  acceptable.  $327.50 
a  month  (inch  heat  and  hot  water),  plenty  of  parking, 
easy  access  to  T.  Call  Jan  350-4306  (days),  387-5831 
(eves.) _ (5) 

CAMBRIDGE  -  HARVARD  SQUARE 
Feminist  roommate  sought  to  share  1920’s  style  (newly 
rehab’d)  apartment.  Suited  for  independent  non-smoker 
who  likes  light,  antiques,  space,  porches,  a  yard,  laun¬ 
dry  facilities,  and  beautiful  hardwood  floors.  $495  plus. 
Available  Sept.  1  .Call  Ellen  at  354-3966  or  491-0978.  (7) 
Non-smoking  L  to  share  1st  floor  apt.  Camb. /Belmont. 
Near  bus,  supermarket.  Laundry  in  building.  $300-plus. 
No  drugs/pets.  Avail  9/1 .  Call  864-4314. _ (5) 

SOMERVILLE  NEAR  UNION  SQUARE 
GM,  36,  piano,  goldfish,  seek  two  responsible  non- 
smokers  for  large  3BR  duplex.  Very  close  to  T,  shopp¬ 
ing.  Avail  9/1  $230-plus  util  and  sec.  Heat  included. 
Charlie  666-4283. _ (7) 

BETWEEN  BU  &  BC 

Male,  26,  seeks  roommate  to  share  2BR  near 
Washington  &  Commonwealth,  4  min  to  T,  12  min  to 
YMCA.  No  tobacco.  $400,  available  8/1.  Call  Robert  at 
787-9199, _ (4) 

LF,  31,  seeks  LF  to  share  large,  beautiful  Coolidge  Cor¬ 
ner  apt.  Near  “T”,  parking  also  available.  Available 
Aug.  1  or  Sept.  1.  $400  month  plus  utilities.  Call 
739-3910  or  leave  message. _ (4) 

HOUSEMATES  -  MANCHESTER  NH 
Divorced  GM  seeks  2GWM  7  room  ranch  near  Saint 
Anslem  College.  $55  a  week,  many  extras,  call  (603) 

624- 8955. _ (4) 

3  LF’s  seek  another  for  sunny  spacious  semi-coop  home 
near  Porter  Square,  Cambridge.  We  have  2  cats,  no 
more  pets,  min.  drugs  or  alcohol.  Avail.  Sept.  1,  250 
plus  call  491-4005.  (4) 

LF  wanted  for  semi-coop  of  5  in  Porter  Square.  Quiet 
street,  friendly  household,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors. 
No  pets.  Avail.  8/1  (Another  room  9/1)  $245-plus. 

625- 3314. _ (4) 

JAMAICA  PLAIN 

Two  women  looking  for  one  lesbian  to  share  spacious 
apartment  in  J.P.  Convenient  to  T.  Available  im- 
mediately.  Call  Kati  or  Marcie.  983-0599. _ (4) 

3rd  LF  27-plus  wanted  to  share  spacious  sunny  2-FL 
house  on  quiet  street  near  Davis  T.  Friendly,  indepen¬ 
dent,  share  food  shopping.  W/D,  sunporch,  patio. 
Avail.  9/1.  Sorry  no  smoke/pets,  minimal 
drugs/alcohol.  $270-plus.  776-8405.  (4) 

LF  couple  seek  lesbian  for  JP  apartment.  Quiet  street 
near  Arb.  Available  immediately.  $300  includes  all.  Call 
Jan  or  Penny  522-6226. _ (5) 

GREAT  FALL  SUBLET 

2  LF’s  seek  same  for  Sept,  and  Oct.  sublet  in  3  bedroom 
Somerville  apt.  Non-smoker,  quiet,  semi-coop.  Near 
Davis  Sq.  T.  300-plus  negotiable.  Call  776-6612.  (4) 

GREAT  SOMERVILLE  APT 

2  LF’s  seek  same  to  share  3  bedrm  apt.  Non-smok, 
quiet,  semi-coop,  share  veggie  foods.  Have  yard,  sm. 
dog,  no  cats.  Near  Davis  Sq.  T.  300-plus,  Sept.  1. 
776-6612. _ (4) 

YOUR  NEW  HOME 

Could  be  in  a  sunny  Victorian  House  on  Jones  Hill.  Por¬ 
ches,  den,  piano,  parking,  near  T,  stores.  Friendly, 
eclectic  professional  LF  31  seeks  LF/GM  ASAP 
282-2962, _ ^) 

Room  avail.  July  15  large  Somerville  apt.  Across  Davis 
T  to  share  w/l  LF  artist/smoker.  No  pets.  $300  plus! 
util  and  sec,  dep.  Lisa:  625-2159,  Message:  491-2996.  (4) 

SHARE  SOMERVILLE  HOUSE 

LF  33  seeks  LF30plus  to  share  Teele  Sq.  House.  Quiet, 
responsible  non-smoker,  no  pets,  you’ll  have  3  rooms 
and  share  liv,  din,  kit,  bath.  $500  plus.  Avail  immediate- 
ly.  Call  before  9pm  628-7487, _  (4) 


HOUSING  WANTED 


APARTMENT  WANTED 

Gay  professional  couple  seeks  quiet  top-floor  apartment  in  or 
around  Boston.  $600-700/mo.  for  9/1 ,  Call  628-0372.  (6) 

LF  grad  student  32  quiet  responsible  seeking  private  rooms  in 
prof  LF/GM  mixed  house  in  Worcester/area.  Non-smoking 
veg  chem-free  environment.  Need  8/15/88  latest.  Reply  GCN 
Box  319. _  (4) 


GAY  BIRTHDAY  CARDS  AT  LAST 

With  pictures  and  words  that  explicitly  express  our 
preference.  Stores  will  not  sell  it;  to  them  being  gay  is 
immoral.  Pack  of  four  different  cards,  with  envelope  is 
$5.00  plus  50  cents  postage.  Send  Money  Order  to  We 
Can  Do  It,  Box  326,  1188  Raymond  Blvd.,  Newark, 
N.J.  07102. _ (4) 

Lovely  Beacon  Hill  Townhouse  4/5  bdrms  plus  income 
apt.  Top  location.  Brand  new  renovation  with  old 
Boston  charm.  See  it,  make  an  offer.  Principals  only. 
723-4444,  353-1294 _ (4) 


VACATIONS 


DISCOVER  NEW  ENGLAND’S  GAY  INN 

Spend  long,  lazy  days  by  the  pool  and  cool  nights  by  a 
crackling  fire  or  in  our  hot  tub.  Our  100  acre  mountain 
setting  offers  peace,  privacy,  beautiful  views,  spec¬ 
tacular  sunsets  and  lovely  paths  for  walking  hand-in- 
hand.  Great  hiking,  reduced  rate  golf,  tennis,  antiquing 
and  summer  theater  nearby.  The  Highlands  Inn,  PO 
Box  I I8G,  Bethlehem,  NH  03574.  (603)  869-3978.  Grace 
and  Judi,  Inkeepers. _ (16.7) 


■g 


PUBLICATIONS 


STOCKHOLM  CONFERENCE 

ABSTRACTS 

available  at  GCN.  Copies  of  abstracts  of  about  3,000 
presentations  made  at  the  Stockholm  AIDS  conference 
in  June  1988  are  available  at  GCN  for  $100.00.  Contact 
Marc  Stein,  (617)426-4469. _ (7) 

BISEXUALITY 

A  national  newsletter.  For  info  &  sample,  send  SASE  to 
P.O.  Box  20917,  Long  Beach,  CA  90801-3917,  (4) 

BLACK/OUT 

The  new  quarterly  magazine  from  the  National  coalition 
of  Black  Lesbians  and  Gays,  features  news,  views, 
reviews,  poetry,  short  fiction  and  announcements  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  national  Black  Lesbian  and  Gay  communi¬ 
ty.  Sample  copy,  $4,  1  yr.  subscription,  (4  issues)  $10. 
To:  Black/Out:,  NCBLG,  P.O.  Box  2490,  Washington, 
DC  20013.  (ex) 

LESBIAN  CONTRADICTION 

A  Journal  of  Irreverent  Feminism.  Quarterly  of  com¬ 
mentary,  analysis,  reviews,  cartoons  &  humor  by  and 
for  women  who  agree  to  disagree-who  are  still  political, 
but  not  necessarily  correct.  Sample  $1.50;  sub  $6;  more 
if/less  if.  LesCon,  584  Castro,  #263G,  SF,  CA  94114. 
_ (16.-) 

GUARDIAN:lndependent  radical  newsweekly.  Covers 

Gay,  women  and  minority  struggles  and  international 
progressive  movements.  Special  offer-4  issues  FREE.  Write 
Guardian.  Dept  GCN,  33W  17th  St.  NY,  NY.  1001 1, _ (e_x) 

off  our  backs 

Celebrating  15  years  of  radical  feminist  journalism.  We 
bring  feminist  national/international  news  analysis  and 
reviews  each  month.  $11  year,  II  issues.  ($15  for  con¬ 
tributing  subs)  $20  institutional  fee.  Sample-$3  for  3 
issues!  Write  ‘off  our  backs’  Dept  GCN,  1841  Columbia 
Rd.  NW,  Room  212  Washington,  DC  20009. _ (ex) 

OUTRAGEOUS  WOMEN 

National  journal  of  woman-to-woman  S/M.  Diverse 
feminist  quarterly  of  S/M  fact,  fiction  and  photos. 
$  1 1  /yr.  Single  issues  $3.  Must  state  you  are  over  18. 
SASE  for  info.  PO  Box  23,  Somerville  MA  02143.  (ex) 
WOMAN  OF  POWER:  “A  Magazine  of  Feminism, 
Spirituality,  and  Politics,”  an  inspiring  international 
quarterly  publication.  Subscriptions  $22  for  4  issues; 
singles  issues  $6  plus  $1  postage.  P.O.  Box  827,  Cam- 
bridge,  MA02238,  telephone(6!7)625-7885.  (ex) 

ON  OUR  BACKS,  the  sexual  entertainment  magazine  for 
lesbians,  is  48  pages  of  erotic  fiction,  features,  plus  time¬ 
ly  sexual  advice  and  news  colums.  We  are  quarterly,  na¬ 
tional,  unique  and  provacative.  $15/yr  sub  or  $5  current 
issue  to:  On  Our  Backs,  PO  Box  421916,  San  Francisco, 
CA  94142.  (ex) 


ORGANIZATIONS 


MAN/BOY  LOVE 

Intergenerational  Love  Support  Group.  World  wide 
news,  art,  opinions.  Application,  information  free, 
bulletin  $1.  NAMBLA,  P.O.  Box  1923,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  631 18.  (7) 

OLDER  LESBIAN  ENERGY 

Social  and  support  group  for  women  over  40.  P.O.  Box 
1214,  East  Arlington,  MA  02174. _ (15.48) 

BLACK  AND  WHITE  MEN  TOGETHER 

Multiracial  group  for  all  people  .  Call  (415)  431-1976  or 
write  BWMT,  suite  140,  580  Castro  St.  SF,  CA,  94114. 
_ _ (16.1) 

BOSTON  ALLIANCE  OF  GAY  AND  LESBIAN  YOUTH 
Social  support  group  for  youth  22  and  under.  Wed. 
night  general  meeting  from  7:30-9pm.  New  persons 
meeting  at  6:00.  Women’s  meeting  at  6:45.  Call 
482-7858  for  info. _ (15.32) 


POOR  PEOPLES  MOVERS 

new  &  used  boxes  delivered 
packing  and  storing 

_ _ _ 

THE  JIM  CLARK  MOVING  COMPANY 

Serving  the  Gay  Community 
with  professionalism  and  respect 
Very  careful  furniture  movers. 

Piano  and  hoisting  specialists. 

Any  time  of  the  day-any  day  of  the  year. 

No  overtime  charges,  354-2184 
MPDU  Number  23733 


APPLETON  MOVING  CO.,  INC. 

(formerly,  Boston  Trucking  Co.) 

MA  DPU #25522 
No  job  too  big  or  too  small 
Very  careful  moversfrH-1234 


From  $18  /  hr. 

•  MAXI-VANS 

•  CARGO  MASTER  TRUCKS 

•  HOMES  •  BUSINESSES 

•  24  HOUR  DELIVERY 

•  LIC.  and  INS. 


236-1848 


Prisoners 
Seeking 
Friends 

TO  ALL  THOSE,  IN  &  OUT  OF  PRISON^] 

WHO  FIGHT  AGAINST  THEIR  BONDAGE.  I 

’enpals  for  prisoners  with  AIDS/ARC/HIV  j 

PWAs,  PWARCs  and  HIV  positive  people,  BOTH  IN¬ 
SIDE  AND  OUTSIDE,  are  encouraged  to  let  the  PWA 
Coalition  know  that  you  are  interested  in  being  penpals 
with  someone  one  the  other  side  of  the  wall 
whichever  side  you’re  on).  They  will  send  you  a  name  1 
or  two.  This  is  a  fairly  easy  way  to  give  desperately 
need  support  to  someone.  Please  write:  Kenny  Taub, 
PWA  Coalition,  263A  West  19th  St,  New  York,  NY  f 

A  letter  writing  campaign  is  being  organized  to  assist  the  more 
than  300  PWAs  and  PWARCs  in  the  New  York  prison 
system.  All  are  urged  to  express  their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
current  policy  of  denying  ELIGIBLE  (for  parole)  PWAs  the 
right  to  spend  their  remaining  days  at  home  among  loved 
ones.  A  few  sentences  would  Be  enough.  It’s  your  indication 
of  ’interest’  and  attention  that  counts.  Write:  Division  of 
Parole,  Ramon  Rodriguez,  97  Central  Ave,  Albany  NY  12206. 
Dealing  with  AIDS  under  any  circumstances  is  difficult;  in 
prison  it  is  much  more  so.  Please  show  your  support! 

ALSO,  Prisoners  Legal  Services  of  New  York  is  trying  to 
form  a  PWA  Legal  Assistance  Network  to  assist  PWAs  in  and 
around  New  York  City.  Interested  attorneys  or  prisoner 
paralegals  should  contact  Angela  Greene,  Prisoners  Legal  Ser¬ 
vices,  105  Chambers  St.,  New  York,  NY  10007 


AIDS  &  Prison  —  Free  info!!! 

For  some  basic  info  on  AIDS  and  Prisons  write:  ACLU,  Na¬ 
tional  Prison  Project,  1616  P  St  NW.  Washington  DC  20036 


The  ACLU  is  adding  more  lawyers  for 

AIDS  related  legal  cases.  Prisoners  who 
have  an  extra  stamp  (since  they  usua  ly 
don’t  do  much  for  prisoners)  should  let 
them  know  how  much  NEED  there  is  for 
legal  support  for  prisoners  with  AIDS, 
ARC,  or  HIV  positive.  They  need  to  learn 
from  you  (prisoners)  how  important  it  is 
for  them  to  support  you  in  your  legal 
work.  Write  them  at:  ACLU  AIDS  Pro¬ 
ject,  132  W.43rd,  New  York,  NY  10036. 


I  was  extremely  thrilled  about  your  article  on 
the  lawsuit  against  Alabama’s  AIDS  isolation 
wards.  I  have  filed  suit  against  Georgia  also, 
but  without  the  legal  help  of  the  ACLU.  Is  there 
anyone  out  there  who  can  advise  me  on  some 
legal  points?  If  so  please  write  Albert 
THOMAS,  EF-1 16132,  Reidsville  GA  30499. 


1  wrote  to  Loving  Brotherhood  seeking  info 
about  gay  papers  on  the  east  coast  where  I  hope 
to  live  when  I’m  out  of  here  and  they  gave  me 
your  address.  1  am  not  seeking  money  or 
favors,  just  friendship  with  someone  who  can 
accept  me  as  a  person,  not  a  convict.  I’m  here 
for  receiving  stolen  property  (5  yrs).  Rollie 
SALLEE,  880501  H-14-6-B,  PO  Box  30, 
Pendleton  IN  46064. 


Are  there  any  intelligent  guys  out  there  of  a 
feminine  persuasion  that  would  like  to  know  a 
super  masculine  man  like  me?  I’m  looking  for 
someone  that  is  interested  in  more  than  just  the 
size  of  my  dick.  Lester  FISHER,  PO  Drawer 
1072,  Arcadia  FL  33821. 


Young  Black  man,  incarcerated,  seeks  to  cor¬ 
respond  with  anyone,  any  age,  race,  religion, 
beliefs  and  social  upbringing.  Please  reply 
because  I  believe  that  if  one  limits  himself,  it 
will  undoubtedly  be  his  loss  and  I’m  open  mind¬ 
ed  enough  to  know  that  understanding  has 
many  origins.  All  I  seek  is  friendship.  Leroy 
McCOY,  81 A  5646,  Box  149,  Attica  NY  14011, 


Bisexual  male  seeking  lasting  penpal  to  share 
thoughts,  cares  and  feelings.  Kenneth  TOWN¬ 
SEND,  75C  0653,  Drawer  B,  Stormville  NY 
12582. 


Ten  Percent  Re-viewed 

GayCommunityNews 


Subscribe 

how 


I’m  30,  born  under  Taurus,  and  am  a  very 
freakish  woman.  I’d  love  to  meet  a  woman  who 
don’t  mind  freaking  out  with  her  love  one.  Also 
I  play  the  woman  part.  Hazel  JOHNSON,  CLU 
N8-3,  2800  Gravier  St,  New  Orleans  LA  70119 

26  yr  old  femme  doing  long  time  wouldlike  to 

correspond  with  some  fun  loving  good  hearted 
serious  minded  righteous  people.  Valerie  Jean 
FUENTES,  Box  7007,  Carson  City  NV  89701 

I  would  appreciate  it  kindly  if  you  could  place 

my  name  in  your  ad.  I’m  a  27  yr  old  Black 
female,  seeking  to  correspond  with  Ladys  of  all 
ages  &  colors  who  are  open  minded  and  very 
understanding.  Dwander  PRIMOUS,  150881, 
PO  Box  8540  (412),  Pembroke  Pines  FL  33024. 

,  I’m  Butch  and  searching  for  an  interesting  Lady 

with  understanding,  honesty  and  love.  I’m  29, 
Sag,  enjoy  sports,  dancing  and  writing.  I  would 
like  to  write  a  very  exotic,  romantic  lady  who 
(loves  to  be  adventurous.  Rebecca  FERRIS, 
389541,  2800  Gravier  St,  CLU  N8-2,  New 
[Orleans  LA  70119. _ _ 

|  My  nickname  is  Sally  (to  some  people  ‘Sam’) 

land  I’m  born  under  Cancer.  I’m  looking  for  a 
I  nice  young  lady  who  I  can  share  my  feelings 
I  with.  Please  write  Loretta  BUNCH,  CLU 
N8-10,  2800  Gravier  St,  New_  Orleans  LA 
70119. 
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PENPAL  Programs!! 

GLCSE,  PO  Box  38777,  Hollywood,  CA  90038 
(gays,  lesbians,  bi’s) 

Prison  Pen  Pals,  PO  Box  1217,  Cincinnati,  OH 
45201 

East-West  Journal,  Dept  ST,  Box  1200, 
Brookline  Village,  MA  02147 
Metropolitan  Community  Church,  c/o  Jim 
Powell,  1919  Decatur,  Houston,  TX  77007 
Wilman,  Box  722,  New  York,  NY  10011. 
Metropolitan  Comm.  Church,  Box  7226,  St 
Louis  MO  63177  (only  for  prisoners  in  Ind, 
III,  Iowa  and  MO) 

Metropolitan  Comm.  Church,  5300  Santa 
Monica  Blvd,  LA,  CA  90029. 

Minority  Prisoner  Project,  3214  Anna  St, 
Little  Rock  AR  72204  (for  TV/TS  prisoners 
only) 

Tender  Loving  Brotherhood,  c/o  Jim  Lowe, 
Box  3000-A,  San  Jose  CA  95156. 

HEY  OUTSIDERS!  Most  of  these  penpal 
projects  have  lots  more  insiders  than  outsiders 
involved.  How  about  spreading  the  word  and 
getting  your  friends  to  write  someone! 

HEY  PRISONERS!  Things  change,  in¬ 
cluding  penpal  groups,  so  if  you  find  some  new 
ones  or  if  one  of  these  goes  out  of  ‘business’, 
PLEASE  let  GCN  know  so  we  can  keep  this  list 
up  to  date!  THANKSI^g-"-  '  'fcS 


BLACK  GAY  MALE  PRISONERS! 

A  very  wonderful  book  of  writing  and  visual  art 
fnon-pornographic)  is  being  offered  to  you  FREE 
(limited  supply!)  by  the  Other  Countries  Collec¬ 
tive  of  Black  gay  men.  Write  now  to:  Prison  Book 
Collective,  92  Green  St,  Jamaica  Plain  MA  02130. 


PRISONER  PENPALS  —  re:  cell  raids 
All  penpals  should  be  aware  that  cells  may  be 
raided  (“checked  for  contraband”)  at  any  time 
and  whatever  material  they  like  confiscated  (in¬ 
cluding  address  book  etc). 

So  if  your  penpal  stops  writing  suddenly,  iti 
may  be  that  he/she  has  “lost”  your  address. 
Xjiv£.(hem  a  second  chance. 

In  jail  in  Zoo  Jersey”'12  months  To  go,  need 
some  real  friends.  I’m  36,  exercised  body, 
healthy  and  hot!  and  looking  for  another 
chance.  Joe  TERRACCIANO,  65988,  Box  F-l , 
Leesburg  NJ  08327, 


ROBERT  PATRICK,  I’ve  said  it  a  million 

times,  I  say  it  again;  I  love  you,  Baby,  and  no 
matter  where  I  am  at,  1  always  will.  Your, 
DINGBAT. 


I  would  like  to  write  to  a  gay  person  on  the  out- 1 

side.  Billy  GOINS,  136409,  M  bldg  C-20,  State 
Farm  V A  23160. 


Attention  all  sensual,  caring  and  honest  in¬ 

telligent  gays,  please  respond  to  this  lonely 
Black  male.  My  interests  are  sports,  chess, 
astrology,  politics  and  stamp  collecting.  Race, 
age,  looks  unimportant.  Times  ah  wasting!  I 
Richard  PORTER,  Box  137,  Tillery  NC  27887 


Boston  □  Washington  D.C.-based  group  Lifeline 
rocks  to  their  pro-union  beat  at  Somewhere 
Else.  Saturday,  July  30.  Info:  423-7730. 


Please  note:  Calendar  listings  must  be  receiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Monday  before  the  week  of  the 
event  Photos  with  listings  are  encouraged. 


30  Saturday 

Boston  □  Living  With  AIDS  Theatre  Project 

presents  a  workshop  to  collect  the  experiences  and 
stories  of  those  connected  in  any  way  with  the  AIDS  crisis 
every  Saturday.  The  goal  is  to  create  a  theater  music  piece 
based  on  the  workshop  material.  No  performance  ex¬ 
perience  necessary.  Club  Cabaret,  209  Columbus  Ave. 
10:30am. 


Jamaica  Plain  □  Lesbian  and  Gay  Neighbors  of  Jamaica 
Plain  and  Dorchester  GALA  co-host  a  Bandstand  Picnic 
with  the  Freedom  Trail  Band.  Jamaica  Pond  Bands¬ 
tand.  5-7pm.  Info:  Kenn  524-8337.  Rain  date  following 
day. 

York  Harbor,  MED  Chiltern  Mountain  Club  canoe¬ 
ing  and  kayaking  on  the  York  River.  Meet  at  9:30am  at  the 
York  Town  Dock,  just  off  Rte.  103.  7-10  mile  flatwater 
trip  requires  your  own  boat  (and  lunch).  Info:  Gene 
207/646-3534. 

Provincetown  □  Singer/songwriter  Erica  Wheeler  live 
every  Thu.,  Fri.,  Sat.  evening  at  Different  Ducks.  5-7pm. 
Info:  508/487-9648. 

Cambridge  □  Sara  Laughs  performs  at  the  Nameless 
Coffeehouse.  Zero  Church  St.,  Harvard  Sq.  9:30pm.  Info: 
864-1630. 

Cambridge  □  BAGLY  8th  Anniversary  Party. 

Boston  Area  Gay  and  Lesbian  Youth.  Campus,  21 
Brookline  St.  Noon-5pm.  $3.  Info:  482-7858. 

Boston  □  New  Ehrlich  Theatre  presents  Joe  Orton’s 
Entertaining  Mr.  Sloane.  Thu. -Sat.,  through  8/6.  539 
Tremont  St.  8pm.  $13.  Info:  482-6316. 

Boston  □  Last  performance  of  Shelagh  Delaney's  “A 
Taste  of  Honey”,  a  play  about  a  working-class  adoles¬ 
cent  girl.  Lyric  Stage,  54  Charles  St.  8pm.  $I0-$I3.  Info: 
742-3434. 

Boston  □  Saturday  Coffehouse  with  cabaret,  music, 
refreshments,  informal  atmosphere.  Arlington  Street 
Church.  8pm-midnight.  $3.50.  Info:  Lori,  547-5209. 

Boston  □  Join  Am  Tikva  at  7:30  for  dinner  at  Aku-Aku 
on  Brookline  Ave.,  then  dancing  at  the  1270  (1270 
Boylston  St.).  Reservations:  David  497-6197. 

Boston  □  BNN-TV  channels  A-3  and  A-8  present  “Gay 
Boston,”  tonight  featuring  performance  from  the  musical 
comedy  Dos  Lesbos,  and  interview.  7:30pm. 

Boston  □  Lifeline,  women’s  band  sings  labor  songs  at 
Somewhere  Else,  295  Franklin  St.  For  more  info,  call 
423-7730. 

31  Sunday 

Boston  □  Fenway  Friends  and  Neighbors  picnic  in 
the  fens  near  the  rose  garden.  Noon-5pm. 

Boston  □  Brothers,  a  Black  gay  support  group,  meets 
at  3pm.  Info:  Trent  536-9048,  David  451-6872. 

Worcester  □  Worcester  County  Gay  and  Lesbian 
Alliance  General  Meeting.  All  interested  persons  are  en¬ 
couraged  to  attend.  51  Jackson  St.  6:30pm.  Info: 
508/829-9898. 


Cannon  Mt.,  NH  □  Chiltern  Mountain  Club  tram 
ride,  hike,  and  swim.  Ride  tram  to  the  top,  “beginner" 
hike  to  the  base,  stop  for  a  swim  along  the  way.  Info: 
Michael,  617/787-0428  or  207/883-6934. 

Boston  □  Boston’s  Other  Voice  special  guest 
chiropractor  Deborah  Feinbloom  describes  natural 
methods  for  improving  immune  system  function.  With 
host  Peter  Stickel.  WROR  98.5FM.  1 1:30pm. 

Northampton  □  Bound  And  Determined  Leather, 
Levi,  and  Lace  BarBeQue.  Not  an  S/M-only  event,  but  a 
garden  party  for  every  kind  of  kinky  girl.  Bring  your  own 
grillables.  Munchies  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  provid¬ 
ed.  $3.  Info:  Box  602,  Hadley,  MA  01035. 

Boston  □  Rock  Against  Sexism  monthly  disc  party/T- 
dance.  1270  Club,  1270  Boylston  St.  6- 1 0pm.  $1  before 
7pm,  $2  after.  Must  be  21  or  older. 

Boston  □  Metro  Healing  presents  ongoing  healing 
group  for  PWAs  and  all  those  wishing  to  be  of  support. 
Meets  every  Sunday.  Metropolitan  Health  Club  aerobics 
room,  209  Columbus  Ave.  7:30-9:30pm.  Info:  Brian 
267-1154,  Joseph  357-6926. 

Lake  Canobie,  NH  □  “Sungay  New  Hampshire 

3”,  3rd  annual  potluck  cookout,  rain  or  shine.  2pm.  Call 
for  info,  and  potluck  designations:  603/898-1115,  usu. 
after  7pm  and  weekends. 

August  I  Monday 

Boston  □  Women's  Rugby  Club  summer  practice 
every  Monday  and  Wednesday,  6-8pm.  No  experience 
necessary.  Info:  Mel  536-4943,  message  932-5401. 

Cambridge  □  Boston  Bisexual  Women’s  Network 

Introductory  Meeting.  Come  learn  about  activities,  sup¬ 
port  groups,  etc.  All  women  welcome.  The  Women’s 
Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  7:30pm.  Info:  247-6683. 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Rap  topic:  “Lesbian  Passion.” 
The  Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  8-IOpm.  Free.  Info: 
354-8807  (m/voice). 

2  T uesday 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Former  Nuns  meet.  The 
Women’s  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  6:30-8pm.  Free.  Info: 
354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Cambridge  □  Support  Group  on  Sexual  Harass¬ 
mentforming.  Will  meet  every  Tuesday.  For  anyone  who 
has  been  or  is  sexually  harassed  on  the  job.  The  Women’s 
Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  6:30-8pm.  Free.  Info:  354-8807 
(TTY/voice). 

3  Wednesday 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Al-Anon  with  childcare.  The 
Women's  Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  6:30-8pm.  Free.  Info: 
354-8807  (m/voice). 


Boston  □  Rare  radio  interview  with  recording  artist  Fer- 
ron.  Plus  side  one  of  "Shadows  on  a  Dime."  Noon. 
WMB9I.9FM. 

Boston  □  Red  Sox  vs.  Texas  Rangers.  Tickets  to  benefit 
the  Fenway  Community  Health  Center.  Fenway  Park, 
7:30pm.  $25.  Info:  267-090Q. 

Boston  □  Community  meeting  discussing  upcoming 
Civil  Disobedience  at  the  FDA  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  October  II,  1988.  Boston  City  Hall,  back  en¬ 
trance,  room  location  will  be  posted.  Sponsored  by  the 
October  I  Ith  Coalition.  7:30pm. 

Boston  □  Women’s  Rugby  Club.  See  8/1  listing. 

Boston  □  Women  and  Disability's  monthly  evening 
open  forum.  Will  replace  bi-weekly  lunchtime  meetings. 
Office  of  Handicapped  Affairs,  One  Ashburton  PL,  Rm. 
1305.  5:30-7:30pm.  Info:  727-7440  (Voice  &  TDD). 

Boston  □  Boston  NOW  Open  House,  followed  by 
NOW  Issues  Forum.  971  Commonwealth  Ave.  7pm. 
Free.  Info:  782-1056. 

Boston  □  Boston  Area  Women's  Self-Defense  Collective 
offers  Women’s  Self-Defense  Classes  for  women  of  all 
ages  and  abilities.  Meets  Wednesday  evenings  and  Satur¬ 
day  afternoons  in  the  South  End.  Info:  574-9433. 

4  Thursday 

Boston  □  GCN’s  production  night.  All  welcome. 
Proofreading  starts  at  5pm.  Paste-up  after  7pm.  62 
Berkeley  St.,  near  Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info: 
GCN,  426-4469. 

Boston  □  Boston  Bisexual  Men’s  Network  Potluck 
and  newsletter  layout.  Women  welcome.  7:30pm.  Info: 
247-6683. 

Boston  □  Boston  Lesbian  and  Gay  Pride  Planning 
Committee  meets  first  Thursday  of  every  month.  New 
members  welcome.  Rm.  801,  Boston  City  Hall,  Congress 
St.  entrance.  7pm.  Info:  267-2113. 

Cambridge  □  Discussion  group  for  non-offending  male 
sexual  abuse  victims  meets  first  Thursday  of  every  month. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Conference  Room,  859  Mass. 
Ave.  8:30- 1 0pm.  Free.  Info:  498-9881. 

5  Friday 

Boston  □  GCN  mailing.  Come  help  stuff  the  paper 
and  meet  new  friends.  5pm  to  1 0pm.  62  Berkeley  St.,  near 
Arlington  &  Back  Bay  T-stops.  Info:  GCN,  426-4469. 

Boston  □  Ongoing  healing  group  for  PWAs  and  all 
those  wishing  to  be  of  support.  Meets  every  Friday.  Sana 
Fe  Hair  Salon,  528  Tremont  St.  7:30-9:30pm.  Info:  Brian 
267-1154,  Joseph  357-6926. 

Jamaica  Plain  □  “An  Evening  in  Solidarity  with 
Latina  Women  in  Struggle."  Firehouse  Multicultural 
Arts  Center.  659  Centre  St.  8pm.  $5. 


Cambridge  □  Women’s  Coffeehouse  features  “Mine 
2,”  an  open  reading  on  women’s  sexuality.  The  Women's 
Center,  46  Pleasant  St.  8pm-midnight.  Info:  354-8807 
(TTY/voice). 

Brookline  □  Join  Am  Tikva  for  Shabbat  services  and 
Oneg  Shabbat  to  follow.  Please  bring  something  sweet  to 
share.  Workmen’s  Circle,  1762  Beacon  St.  8pm.  Info: 
782-8894. 

Boston  □  All-day  Memorial  Vigil  for  Hiroshima. 

Park  St.  Station.  8:l5am-4pm.  Info:  354-0008. 

Worcester  □  AIDS  Project  —  Worcester  support 
group  meets  every  Friday  night  for  HIV  positive,  PWA’s, 
PWARC's,  lovers,  friends,  and  the  worried  well.  Open  to 
all  lesbians  and  gay  men  regardless  of  HIV  status.  51 
Jackson  St.  7-9pm.  Info:  Dana,  508/755-3773. 

6  Saturday 

Boston  □  Living  With  AIDS  Theatre  PwjtctrSee 

7/23  listing. 

Boston  □  Self-defense  classes.  See  7/23  listing. 

Northampton  □  SHELIX  meeting,  discussion  of 
"Erotic  Piercing:  How,  Why,  Safely."  New  women 
welcome.  A  New  England  woman-to-woman  S/M  support 
group.  8pm.  Info:  413/584-7616. 

Boston  □  Gay  Boston,  a  weekly  television  show  with 
host  Candace  Van  Auken,  this  week  features  Ronnie 
Bookman  and  Phoebe  Otis,  duo  performers;  Stuart 
Sheldon,  piano.  BNN-TV,  channels  A3  and  A8.  7:30pm. 

7  Sunday 

Boston  □  Urania,  Boston  area  S/M  support  group  for 
lesbian  and  bisexual  women,  has  an  afternoon  picnic.  Info: 
395-4849. 

Gale  Head,  NH  □  Chiltern  Mountain  Club  hikes 
Gale  Head.  Overnight  at  13  Falls  Campsite.  Moderately 
easy.  Info:  Michael  617/787-0428  or  207/883-6934. 

Boston  □  Lesbian  Lawyers  and  Legal  Workers 

Boston  Harbor  Cruise/lslands  Picnic.  New  members 
welcome.  Info:  Carol  483-3685. 

Boston  □  Boston’s  Other  Voice  special  guest 
chiropractor  Tom  O’Connor  discusses  his  book,  "Living 
With  AIDS,  Reaching  Out."  With  host  Peter  Stickel. 
WROR  98.5FM.  1 1 :30pm. 

8  Monday 

Cambridge  □  Lesbian  Rap  topic:  "Mother 
transference  in  relationships."  The  Women’s  Center,  46 
Pleasant  St.  8-IOpm.  Free.  Info:  354-8807  (TTY/voice). 

Boston  □  Women’s  Rugby  Club.  See  8/1  listing. 

CALENDAR  COMPILED  BY 
TODD  HOLLISTER 
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Porn,  incest  and  the  uses 
of  the  neurotic 

Reflections  on  an  evening  with  Su£  Bright 


M 


By  Liz  Galst 

t’s  almost  7  pm  on  July  23  and  along  with 
about  200  other  dykes,  my  friend  Kim 
and  I  are  waiting  on  line  at  the  women’s 
Y  in  Cambridge.  The  posters  on  the  glass 
doors  say  “LIVE  AND  IN  THE  FLESH: 
SUSIE  BRIGHT  ‘Behind  the  Scenes  at  On 
Our  Backs:  4  Years  of  Lesbian  Sex’  PLUS 
The  East  Coast  Premiere  CLIPS,  the 
outrageous  new  lesbian  erotic  video.”  Lots 
of  us  are  checking  each  other  out,  as  it  is  not 
too  often  that  lesbians  get  together  in  such  a 
formal  way  to  talk  about  sex,  not  since  the 
sex  wars,  the  porn/anti-porn,  s/m,  objec¬ 
tification  debates  of  the  early  ’80s.  I,  in  my 
own  shy  way,  am  looking  around  at  who’s 
here  and  who’s  not,  all  of  us  so  hungry  to  see 
our  lives  and  our  sexuality  mirrored  in 
video.  This  is  something  I  like  about  the 
smallness  of  the  community  in  Boston:  we 
have  yet  to  become  so  large  as  to  have  the 
freedom  to  stratify  socially.  There  are 
leather  dykes  here,  girls  in  Birkenstock  san¬ 
dals,  art  dykes  with  their  cats’-eyed  glasses. 

It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I’ve  been  at 
such  a  well-attended  lesbian  event.  This  one 
is  a  fundraiser  for  both  GCN  and  On  Our 
Backs  and  the  line  for  tickets  goes  out  the 
door  and  stretches  almost  100  yards  towards 
Mass.  Ave.  As  I  rock  back  and  forth  on  my 
heels,  arms  folded  across  my  chest,  Kim  says 
to  me,  “Can  you  handle  it?”  You  see, 
recently  I’ve  come  to  identify  myself  as  an 
incest  survivor,  and  neither  of  us  is  too  sure 
that  this  is  the  best  way  for  a  girl  in  my  shoes 
to  be  spending  the  evening. 

For  a  long  time,  I  managed  to  forget  my 
history  of  incest.  The  theory  is  that  many  of 
us  who’ve  suffered  sexual  abuse  as  children 
have  managed  to  block  these  experiences 
out  of  our  conscious  memory.  As  we 
become  able  to  cope  with  our  past  trauma, 
we  begin  to  remember  it.  These  memories 
come  in  strange,  often  indirect  ways.  They 
come  to  us  as  flashbacks,  dreams,  unsettling 
feelings  that  indicate  only  that  something  in 
our  past  is  wrong.  Our  conscious  minds  are 
not  always  privy  to  what.  This  is  how  it’s 
been  with  me.  My  active  memories  have  yet 
to  find  a  way  to  reveal  themselves,  but  my 
ever-subtle  subconscious  has  screamed  at 
me  in  dreams  “When  are  you  going  to  admit 
you’re  an  incest  survivor?!” 

Let  me  tell  you  that  this  dredging  up  of 
history  is  not  a  fun  process.  I  have  spent  the 


last  three  weeks  feeling  that  I  may  literally 
explode  at  any  minute.  I  have  not  noticed 
my  feet  as  they  walk  on  the  ground.  I  wake 
up  and  cry  and  go  to  work  and  cry,  and  then 
come  home  and  cry.  I  feel  constantly  queasy 
and  dirty  and  every  place  in  my  body  hurts. 
All  those  self-help  books  I’m  reading  say 
that  if  you  can  let  yourself  feel  this  bad, 
you’re  more  than  halfway  to  healing  up.  I 
am  trying  to  believe  this,  so  I  make  a  strong 
effort  not  to  walk  intentionally  and  directly 
into  on-coming  traffic. 

“Kim,”  I  tell  her,  “I’m  looking  for  a  little 
diversion.  If  I  don’t  stop  thinking  about  in¬ 
cest  for  at  least  five  minutes  I’m  going  to  die 
(I  think  they  call  this  being  passively 
suicidal)  and  if  I  can’t  deal  with  this  I’ll  go 


home.  Or  I’ll  space  all  of  this  out.  I’m  cer¬ 
tainly  practiced  at  that.” 

Inside  the  Y,  the  room  is  filled  to  the 
rafters.  Maintenance  workers  are  looking 
for  extra  folding  chairs,  and,  as  there  is  no 
air-conditioning  in  this  grossly  underfunded 
institution,  all  of  us  are  thanking  god  that 
the  weather  this  week  has  been  rainy  and  on 
the  cool  side.  Marea  Murray,  a  GCN 
volunteer,  introduces  Susie  Bright,  the 
editor  of  On  Our  Backs ,  who  stands  before 
us  poised,  slutish  (in  the  most  sex-positive  of 
ways)  and  magnificent.  She’s  wearing  this 
short,  tight  stretchy  number  of  a  dress,  huge 
gaudy  earrings,  and  heels  I  would  fall  off  of 
in  a  minute.  Way  in  the  back  row  I  am 
already  envious  of  her  self-confidence  and 


her  ability  to  realize  her  dream  —  the  put¬ 
ting  of  lesbian  sexual  experience  on  paper, 
and  now,  on  videotape,  not  just  to  docu¬ 
ment  the  wide  range  of  our  sexual  lives  but 
also,  to  turn  us  on. 

Susie,  the  assertive  femme  that  she  is,  sets 
out  her  agenda  for  the  evening.  First  she’ll 
talk,  we’ll  take  a  ten  minute  break,  and  then 
she’ll  show  the  video  CLIPS,  the  latest  ac¬ 
complishment  of  Fatale  Productions.  “So 
far,  so  good”  I  think,  noting  the  passing  of 
my  usual  waves  of  nausea.  “Perhaps  god 
has  granted  me  a  reprieve.” 

In  her  talk,  which  serves  as  verbal 
foreplay  for  what  the  On  Our  Backs  editor 
hopes  is  “an  erotic  evening,”  Susie  Bright  is 
as  sex-positive  as  anyone  could  be,  and  even 
though  I  disagree  some  with  her  analysis  of 
the  role  of  fantasy  and  media  representation 
in  our  sex  lives,  it  is  a  real  thrill  to  be  in  the 
presence  of  a  dyke  so  much  in  possession  of 
her  own  brand  of  revved-up  sexuality. 
Bright  talks  about  coming  out  in  the 
mid-’70s,  trying  to  have  what  she  called 
“equal  sex”  and  feeling  like  she  couldn’t  in¬ 
dulge  her  real  sexual  desires.  With  men,  she 
says,  she  could  be  nasty,  but  in  bed  with 
women,  she  was  trying  to  be  politically  cor¬ 
rect.  I  like  Bright’s  honesty,  how  out-there 
she  is  in  discussing  her  own  experiences,  the 
quirky  way  her  glasses  balance  on  the  bridge 
of  her  nose,  and  especially,  how  she 
challenges  the  audience  to  talk  about  what 
we  like  in  lesbian  porn,  instead  of  only 
trashing  what  we  don’t  like.  Trashing,  she 
says,  is  a  way  of  preventing  yourself  from 
being  vulnerable;  saying  what  you  like  ex¬ 
poses  who  you  really  are. 

Vulnerable  is  certainly  how  I  feel,  here  in 
the  Y.  The  night  before,  at  my  waitressing 
job,  a  customer  asked  me  how  I  was.  “All 
right,”  I  replied.  “You  don’t  look  very  all 
right”  was  her  answer  and  I  began  to 
wonder  if  the  words  “incest  survivor”  were 
flashing  over  my  head.  After  the  talk,  when 
Bright  fields  a  few  questions  from  the  au¬ 
dience,  I  do  not  ask  mine.  Everyone  seems 
to  be  having  such  a  good  time,  and  when  we 
are  out  to  have  fun  and  explore  the 
possibilities  that  our  sexuality  offers  us  who 
wants  to  think  about  the  shitty  stuff?  So,  I 
don’t  ask  Bright  how  she  imagines  that  we, 
as  individual  survivors  of  sexual  abuse,  and 
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INSTANT  CONTACT  WITH  OTHER  CALLERS 

1-900-999-HUNK 

1-900-999-MANN 


Just  for  us ... 

The  first  woman  to  woman  connection! 
By  women.  For  women.  All  women. 


You  can  . . . 


•  Have  group 
conversations  with  up 
to  7  other  women. 

•  Talk  woman  to  woman, 
one  to  one. 

•  Leave  messages  on  our 
bulletin  board. 


Discuss  . . . 

•  relationships 

•  friendships 

•  careers 

•  families 

•  anything 

. . .  with  other  women 


1-900-999-8700 

For  women  18  and  over  only. 

95  cents  the  first  minute,  45  cents  each  additional  minute. 


